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The | Prudential 


IS THE BEST MEDIUM. 


Think this over and send for booklet showing cost of policy at your age. If you 
wish, you could secure a policy payable in full to your wife, or yourself, on’a 
certain date. It will furnish Life In- 
surance from date of issue, to date 
of settlement. If you should not 
live, policy will be paid to your wife 
at once. 





A Most Interesting Proposi- 
tion'to Married: People 





Write for Intormation ToDay White You Thist of h. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA. 


14 as 2 Stock Company by the Sate of New Jersey 





Home Office: 
NEWARK, N. J 
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“ Theré’s never a law of God or man 
runs north of Fifty-three.” 
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SPOILERS 


Rex Beach 


OVELS are like men: 
strong personalities, 
virile emotions, energy, and 





resource forge to the front 
and are quick ‘to catch the 
public eye. This same mag- _ 
netic force in ‘‘ THE SPOIL- 
ERS”—the work of a new 
‘writer—has immediately 
caught the reading world in 
its grip. They can’t let go. 

A rugged recital that leaves 


you panting with eagerness for 
more.—Philadelphia Item 


Dumas might have created 
Cherry Malotte; Bret Harte ¢ % F 
rarely had a more human figure =m 
than Bronco Kid.—Sunday Ore- : : as. 
gonian. 








Copyright, 1906, by Harper & Brothers - 


Healthy and a good blood stirrer. The description of the fight be- 
tween the two principals is worth reading the whole book for.—N. Y. 
Evening Sun. 


A story of the hunger for gold digged out of the hills and the hunger 
of man for woman’and for woman’s love—~a story that is true of all 
men and all real women since time began.—Albany Fournal. 


Illustrated by Clarence F. Underwood. - Price, $1.50 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 

















THE 
GENIUS 


' By 


MARGARET POTTER 


Author of 
‘‘The House of de Mailly,’’ ‘‘Istar of Babylon,’’ etc. 


















A NOVEL of stirring plot, and yet a strik- 

ing presentation of the artistic tempera- 
ment in its ‘most interesting phases. The 
story is based upon the life of a famous 
Russian composer—the sensitive, gifted son 
of a powerful, iron-handed government official. 
His career is a-strange and deeply moving 
tale of shifting fortunes, dramatic episodes, 
and final artistic triumphs. 


Post 8v0, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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CONQUEST of CANAAN 
By Booth Tarkington 


Easily the biggest 
and best thing Booth 
Tarkington has done. 

—Chicago Post. 


~ 


A -thoroughly en- 
tertaining and readable 
romance. It is- not 


work, from Booth-Tar- 
kjngton’s; pen, but it 
is one-of the-most en- 
joyable ° stories and 
stands out against the 
mass of fiction that is 
swamping -us. It is 
the story of the tri- 
umph._ of the village 
ne’er-do-well in con- 
trast to ‘the downfall 
of the tyrannous local magnate. All are thoroughly 
American figures, drawn true to nature and vivid. The 





BOOTH TARKINGTON 


| ~episodesarevexeiting” and lifelike, and told with a skill 


‘that carries the reader along.—New York Sun. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING IN SPAIN 


King Alfonso of Spain and his bride, Princess Ena of Battenberg, whose wedding took place in Madrid on May 33, are now 


enjoying an elaborate programme of festivities in their honor at the Capital 
Photograph by Hughes & Mullins for Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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COMMENT 


As we go to press, the status of the Hrpsurn-Tituman bill 
is as follows: On May 25 the House of Representatives, by 
a vote of 144 against 105, adopted a rule, reported from the 
Committee on Rules, to take the bill from the Speaker’s 
table, disagree to all the Senate’s amendments, and send the 
bill to conference withowt instructions. The minority in- 
cluded twenty-five Repablicans, who concurred with Mr. 
WituiaMs, the Democratic leader, in thinking that the House 
should have been permitted to vote on some of the Senate’s 
amendments, which in their opinion had improved the original 
bill. The Democrats would have liked to accept certain 
amendments, while sending the remainder to conference with- 
out instructions. One of these amendments. was the provi- 
sion by which the Senate subjected interstate express com- 
panies to the operation of the bill, a report having been cur- 
rent that Mr. Hersurx, who, it was known, would be one 
of the House conferees, had expressed an opinion that the 
clause relating to express companies ‘would be stricken out 
in conference. The report was indignantly denied by Mr. 
Hepspurn, and the impression left by the debate was that 
even if the reference to express companies should be ex- 
punged by the conferees—which now seems improbable—a 
majority of the House would demand its reinsertion. 





The conferees appointed by the Speaker are Messrs. 
Hersurn, SuerMan of New York, and Riciarpson of Ala- 
Lama. Mr. Ricuarpsox, of course, can be relied upon to 
vote with Mr. Tittman, who will head the three Senate con- 
ferees, and if Mr. Herpurn can be trusted to cooperate with 
them, they will be able to prevent the rate-making bill from 
being emasculated in conference. Even if the Senate con- 
ferees should include one or more masters of trick and device, 
it might be prudent for them, in view of the present sus- 
picious and excited state of the public temper, to imitate 
Brer Rabbit and lie low. Attempts will undoubtedly be made 
by the Democratic conferees to modify somewhat the ALLISON 
amendment, which defines or recognizes the power of a 
United States circuit court to review a rate made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but we presume that such 
attempts would be frustrated in the Senate, the conservative 
Republicans having acquired control of that body since Mr. 
RoosevELT acquiesced in their position. We should not be 
surprised to see the bill, after considerable discussion, reported 
back by the conferees in the precise form which it bore when 
it left the Senate. 


If to some onlookers President RoosEvELT seemed to have 


lost prestige by his change of front with relation to the court- 


review provision of the Hrersurn-TinutMan bill, he must have 
regained it in their eyes during the week ending May 26, 
when, by a resolute exercise of personal authority, he literal- 
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ly “jammed” a meat-inspection bill through the Senate. 
That bill, which was introduced by Senator Brverince, of 
Indiana, on Monday, May 21, was passed by the Senate on 
May 25, not only without debate, but without a dissenting 
vote, or even the formality of reference to a committee. It 
appears that Mr. Roosrtvent, after reading The Jungle—the 
book which depicts the state of things in the Chicago stock- 
yards and meat-packing establishments—took measures to 
secure information on the subject from many other sources, 
and finally sent Commissioner-of-Labor Nemi and Special- 
Agent Rrynotps to ascertain and report to him the truth. 
Their verbal report is said to have been of so appalling a na- 
ture that Mr. Roosrvett caused Senator Brevertnce forthwith 
to introduce a meat-inspection bill extending the operation 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, which hitherto has dealt 
only with meat products intended for export, to products 
prepared for domestic consumption. At the same time Mr. 
BeEVERIDGE was instructed to serve notice upon his fellow 
Senators that unless the bill was passed at once the NEILL 
and Rrynops report would be written out in detail and sent 
to the Senate with a special message from the President. 


Thereupon, as we have said,on Monday, May 21, Mr. Beveripce 
introduced his meat-inspection bill, and proposed to make it 
a rider on the Agricultural Appropriation bill. Those in- 
terested in the last-named measure and the Senate leaders 
in general were informed by him that if a point of order 
were made against the proposed rider, or if the passage of 
the amendment were in any way delayed, he would take the 
floor and make known the facts breught out in the NeEtuu 
report, which subsequently would be spread before the country 
in a President’s message. The meat-packers and their friends 
in the Senate needed no further warning. Don’t fire! they 
said; we'll come down. To them it seems to have been per- 
fectly clear that a publication of the truth would put an 
end to the sale of American meat products at home and abroad. 
The one desire of the packers was to keep the Nem. and 
ReryNowps report out of the hands of the public. On Friday, 
May 25, their representative, Mr. W. E. Skinner, manager 
of the Live Stock Exchange in Chicago, found out that the 
President would withhold the report on condition that the 
Brverwce bill were passed that very day. Thereupon the 
agents and Senatorial spokesmen of the packers combined 
with the President to push the Bevertoce measure through, 
vnd so, without encountering a sign of obstruction or a word 
of debate, it was tacked on to the Agricultural Appropriation 
bill. Not content with the progress thus far made in the 
vertiginous transformation of the President’s wish into law, 
Mr. Bevertpci is said to have secured from the Senate’s pro- 
spective conferees on the agricultural bill such assurances 
of cooperation as warrant the prediction that the amendment 
passed by the Senate will be accepted ultimately by the House 
of Representatives, though it is probable that Speaker Can- 
non will give the packers a breathing-spell by following the 
usual course and referring the Agricultural Appropriation 
hill, as amended in the Senate, to the House Agricultural 
Committee. 


What are the provisions of a bill which scems likely to be 
propelled through Congress by the President’s volition with 
the velocity of a cannon-ball? As Mr. Beverince has pointed 
out, his bill does not change the existing laws as to the care- 
ful inspection of meat for export to other countries. It sim- 
ply provides that the American citizen shall know that he is 
getting as good meat as goes to the foreigner, who has here- 
tofore been well protected against fraud, disease, and filth 
under our inspection laws. It strikes the Senator from In- 
diana that our people are as good as those abroad and en- 
titled to as much consideration. The bill, as drawn by him 
and accepted so promptly by the Senate, requires strict in- 
spection and tagging of all meats intended for interstate 
trade; provides for government inspectors to watch the pack- 
ing plants day and night; and requires those officials to  fol- 
low condemned articles until they have seen them annihilated 
in order to prevent their surreptitious reentry into the market. 
Nor is this by any means the only precaution taken. The 
bill forbids interstate carriers to accept any of the live-stock 
‘areasses or any of the meat products of the live stock subject 
to the operation of the bill, unless it is labelled as pure by 
government inspectors, and carries in addition a certificate 

















that the plant from which it came has been inspected and 
cértified to as clean and wholesome by Federal agents. For 
the infraction of this prohibition heavy penalties are provided. 


Colonel Roosrvett’s recollections of Chicago canned meat 
at Santiago doubtless made him readier to believe that un- 
cauny things sometimes got into the cans. 


Whether the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress will 
terminate before the end of June is doubtful. The rate- 
making bill and the canal bill are by no means the only 
sources of possible delay. The resolution offered by Senator 
Dusors, of Idaho, declaring Mr. Reep Smoot, of Utah, not 
entitled to his seat in the Senate has not yet been reported 
favorably by the Committee on Privileges and Elections, al- 
though, apparently, the committee stood on Friday, May 25, 
against Mr. Smoor by 7 to 4, with both Senator Knox 
and Senator Dotiiver undecided. A renewed effort to report 
the resolution will be made in the committee on Friday, June 
1, but there are indications of an influence at work to prevent 
any action in the matter at that time or any other time. Sen- 
ator Burrows is alleged to have said in an interview that 
there was a political motive behind the reluctance of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections to act in a prompt and 
decisive way. Pointing out that the Mormons dominate 
Utah, and hold the balance of power in five other States, the 
Senator intimates that some people for their own political 
advantage do nct want the anti-Smoor resolution to come to 2 
vote, either in the committee or in-the Senate, now or here- 
after. As we go to press, however, it looks as if the Senate 
may take the matter out of the hands of the committee. 


It seems certain that Senator Josepit R. Burton, of Kansas, 
whose conviction of a crime has been sustained by the United 
States Supreme Court, will have to resign his seat in the 
Senate without much delay. The Committee on Privileges 
and Elections, which met on May 25, served notice on him 
that unless he resigned before Friday, June 1, it would on 
that day report a resolution expelling him from the Senate. 
The Unifed States Supreme Court, in its decision upholding 
Burton’s conviction and sentence to imprisonment, gave him 
sixty days in which to make an application for a rehearing 
of his case, and the Senator from Kansas has offered to re- 
sign, provided that the application is denied. Burron’s mo- 
tive for seeking sixty days’ delay is obvious. If he ean retain 
his seat until the next session of Congress, he will be able to 
draw enough salary to pay the fine of $2500 which constitutes 
a part of his punishment. Jn Burton’s case, as in Smoot’s, 
an attempt has been made to pull political wires, the sug- 
gestion having been offered that summary expulsion might 
‘ause the Republicans of Kansas embarrassment during the 
pending campaign. It is understood, however, that President 
Rooseve.tt has declared that Burton must resign’ his seat at 
once or be expelled, and it was made plain on May 25 that 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections was unanimously 
in favor of ridding the Senate of a convicted criminal. 

During the week ending May 26 the investigation of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was continued, with the result of indicating that for 
years the oflicials of the huge railway company have been 
gemgrened with corruption from top to bottom. How close 
the probe came to President A. J. Cassatt seems to have been 
attested by the latter’s sudden determination to return from 
Europe to the United States. Mr. F. A. von Boynesurc, who 
formerly was a prosperous operator of coal-mines, testified that 
he had been compelled in a year, by the discrimination of 
which he was a victim, to spend $11,000 more than his receipts. 
Tis explanation of the change in his affairs was that he gave 
away no coal stocks or other presents to employees of the 
railway, and had no connection, by reason of family ties, with 
influential officials of the road. He had learned, he said, from 
one of his customers that .an officer of the Pennsylvania 
Company had tried to transfer the customer’s business from 
von Boynrsure to the Keystone Coal and Coke Company, the 
Eastern agent of which is Ropert K. Cassatt, son of the 
Pennsylvania’s president. Other disclosures brought out by 





. the Commission on May 25 had to do with the special priv- 
ileges granted by the Pennsylvania Railroad to the Berwind- 
White Coal Company, by which this corporation, which had 
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given stocks to many of the railway’s otticials, was enabled to 


enjoy great advantages over competitive producers. Testric- 
tions whieh caused rival shippers great annoyance and delay 
were suspended when the cars of the Berwind-White Company 
were being handled. 

An incident which excited suspicion in the mind of 
the commissioners was the refusal of the treasurer of the 
Berwind - White Company to give the names of the stock- 
holders. Although the counsel for the Commission pointed 
out that no other coal corporation, not even the Keystone 
Coal and Coke Company, had withheld similar information, 
the treasurer still persisted in declining to allow even a pri- 
vate inspection of the company’s stock-record book by the 
commissioners unless he should first obtain permission from 
Mr. E. J. Berwinp, who is now in Europe. Very little confti- 
dence is expressed in the prospective investigation of the 
Pennsylvania officials’ connection with coal companies by a 
committee appointed by the board of directors. It is already 
in evidence that one member of this committee, Mr. Errinc- 
uamM B. Morris, a director of the Pennsylvania road, and Mr. 
Samvuet Rea, third vice-president of that railway, are both 
interested in the big Coal Development Company. Mr. C. 
Stuart Patrrerson, chairman of the road’s committee, has 
announced that its meetings will not be open to the public, 
and that even representatives of the press will be excluded. 
Jt would be “unfair,” he opined, to admit to the hearings 
any one except those directly interested. Je assumes that 
shippers and consumers are not interested in an exposure of 
the graft to which they have been subjected. 


“ Atpricu at the White House—He Goes There to Decline 
an Invitation to a Dinner.” An odd head-line—yet a most 
polite act. Incidentally, the amiable and trustworthy Senator 
Murray Crane was present at the conference, but whether as 
referee or stenographer we are not informed. 


A question of poignant interest to the officers of many life- 
insurance companies in the State of New York was pro- 
visionaliy settled on Friday, May 25, when five justices of the 
Appellate Division of the New York Supreme Court concurred 
in releasing from custody Mr. Grorce W. Perkins, formerly 
a vice-president of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
In five separate but coneurring opinions the justices hold that 
Mr. Perkins committed no crime and had no criminal intent 
when he, under the direction of President McCatu of the 
New York Life, paid some $48,000 as the company’s contribu- 
tion to the Republican campaign fund in 1904. An appeal 
will, of course, be made to the New York Court of Appeals, 
but the position originally taken by District-Attorney Jerome 
has now been unanimously sustained by the intermediate 
tribunal, although. in preliminary proceedings two judges had 
held that the act performed by Mr. Perkins was larceny, 
or rather that a jury might have found it to be so. Mr. 
JEROME had insisted that the contribution complained of was, 
at the time when it was made, neither a malum prohtbitum 
nor a malum per se—that is to say, neither a statutory offence 
nor a crime of and in itself. The five justices of the Appellate 
Division concur in affirming that when Mr. Perkins received 
payment of the $48,000 contributed by him at President Mc- 
CaLv’s request to the Republican Campaign Committee, there 
was no intention on his part to steal the money of the in- 
surance companies. 

One fact is certain. Any nomination, political or other- 
wise, that would have the effect of removing the Hon. 
Wituiam J. Gaynor from the bench would meet with the 
unqualified approval of the bar. 





The question of lock canal or sea-level canal is still un- 
decided. What is the estimated difference in respect of cost 
and time between the two projects? It has been computed 
that the 85-foot-level lock canal would require about 96,000,- 
090 cubie yards of excavation, an outlay of $140,000,000, and 
from seven and one-half to nine years for the completion of 
the work. It is caleulated, on the other hand, that a sea-level 
canal on the plan proposed by the consulting engineers would 
cost about $247,000,000, would involve 231,000,000 cubic yards 
of excavation, and would take from twelve to fifteen years to 
build. After a careful inspection of data on which the esti- 















mates were based, the Senate committee arrived at the con- 
clusion that the difference in time would not exceed two years, 
and that the difference in cost should not be put above $60,- 
000,000, in view of certain allowances that ought to be made, 
including the capitalized value of the difference in the annual 
cost of maintenance, which would be very much less for the 
sea-level type than for the 85-foot-level lock type. The 
argument by which public opinion has been affected 
materially, and which seems to have turned the scale with the 
committee, is that very much less damage would be done by 
an earthquake to a canal of the sea-level type than to one 
constructed on the plan favored by the President. There is, 
of course, no solid ground for the assumption that the Isthmus 
of Panama would be permanently immune from catastrophes 
of the kind by which Guatemala, Caracas, and San Francisco 
have been destroyed. Even the so-called sea-level canal pro- 
posed by the consulting engineers would not be entirely safc- 
guarded against injury from seismic disturbance, for those 
experts did not recommend a perfectly open cut from ocean to 
ocean, such as would deserve the name of the Strait of 
Panama, but provided for a tidal lock, and also for a dam at 
Gamboa, whose walls conceivably might be rent by a convul- 
sion of the earth’s surface. It is pointed out, however, that 
the danger from seismic disturbance would be minimized if 
there were but a single tidal lock, and also in view of the fact 
that the walls of the Gamboa dam have a rock foundation, 
while those of the 85-fcot-level locks would rest on alluvial 
substrata, peculiarly sensitive to earthquakes. 


Events are moving in St. Petersburg much more rapidly 
than they moved at Versailles in May-June, 1789. The greater 
velocity of the evolutionary or revolutionary movement. is 
due undoubtedly to the fact that education is more widely 
diffused to-day in Russia than it was in the France of the 
ancien régime, and that in spite of all the precautions taken 
to assure a triumph of the reactionists at the ballot-box the 
Constitutional Democrats managed to obtain from the outset 
a majority of the Duma, and proceeded to organize that body. 
From that moment it might have been predicted that the 
autocratic government must either come to terms with the 
popular assembly or dissolve it. If reasonable demands should 
be granted promptly, harmonious progress in the path of re- 
form was at least conceivable. On the other hand, if reason- 
able concessions should be refused, eluded, or postponed in- 
definitely, it was evident that a collision between the govern- 
ment and the people’s representatives would be unavoidable. 
It is probable that if Count Wirre had remained Prime Min- 
ister the chances of immediate and irremediable friction would 
have been minimized, and that a large part of the desired inno- 
vations would have been granted so quickly and so cordially as 
to establish a feeling of confidence in the sovereign’s good in- 
tentions. 4 

The prospect of such an accommodation is now by no 
means encouraging. In the speech read by Premier GoREMYKIN 
to the Duma on May 26, every one of the petitions comprised 
in the address to the Czar, formulated about a week before, 
was rejected, with the sole exception of the request for uni- 
versal suffrage. The popular assembly might have submitted 
without much protest to some qualifications of its demand for 
universal amnesty provided it had been propitiated by an 
assent to the agrarian programme of the Constitutional Demo- 
erats. Not only was that programme peremptorially rejected, 
but the ministry ad interim put forward no definite and 
immediately operative substitute of its own, though, notori- 
ously, the victims of the famine by which many provinces of 
Russia are afflicted can brook no procrastination. For the 
dynasty of RoMANoFF it was a matter of life and death not to 
alienate irreparably the sympathies of the peasants who con- 
stitute a vast majority of the Czar’s subjects, yet the Gorem- 
YKIN cabinet took the precise coursé likely to throw them into 
the arms of the Constitutional Democrats. The leaders of 
that party must have felt that the Lord had delivered the 
enemy into their hands; for scarcely had the Premier finished 
reading his statement when the Duma, by an almost unani- 
mous vote, demanded the immediate dismissal of the ministry 
and the appointment of a cabinet possessing the confidence of 
the assembly. Such is the critical stage of things at St. 
Petersburg as we go to press. We shall be very much sur- 
prised if Nicuotas IT. dares to treat the Duma, which he 
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convoked but yesterday, as CRoMWELL treated the Rump Par- 
liament. He certainly will do it at his peril, and he is most 
unfortunate if he has no advisers to warn him that he risks 
his head as well as his throne. 





We trust that, in his effort to improve the quality of our 
foreign representation, Secretary Roor will not overlook the 
praiseworthy aspiration of Mr. Louis Micurn, of Baltimore. 
It pains us to be obliged to confess that we had not heard 
of Mr. Micuex until last week, when the Washington Post 
directed attention to a printed circular in his behalf, which is 
“receiving the signatures of citizens, taxpayers, profes- 
sional, business, and laboring men” of his city of residence. 
The statements contained therein are clearly of an autobio- 
araphical nature, and may therefore be considered authori- 
tative. We learn, first, that Mr. Micten has the “ fitness 
and practical idealism” and capacity for public orating and 
“trenchant writing” which should characterize every repre- 
sentative of the present administration. Moreover, it is 
his “sacred aim te gladden by his presence the hearts of his 
beloved parents,” after an absence of twenty-three years; in 
point of fact, his “faithful wife and two little children” are 
already there, in happy anticipation of his coming. It has 
been a long and weary waiting. We quote Reason No. 5: 

5. Mr. Michel, who was thirty-eight years of age on the 8th day 
of May, 1906, left his native home in Germany at the tender age 
of sixteen years, less a few months, with his passport in his pocket 
and the full consent of the German government, while the United 
States cheerfully accepted him as a resident and afterward as. a 
citizen. i 
There. is no gainsaying the logical insistence that, having 
cheerfully accepted him, we should be willing, however re- 
gretfully, to part with him. Moreover, there is no reason to 

’ ’ - 
doubt that Germany’s arms would open wide to one whose 
carly sailing was with her full consent. For “ financial re- 
muneration,” Mr. MicHEL cares not; all he craves is a “ much- 
coveted position as an official of this country” as a stepping- 
stone to a job with an exporting or importing house. He 
recognizes frankty, however, that a personal wish, however 
earnest, does not constitute an adequate claim to recognition 
even in these piping days of practical idealism. Upon serv- 
ices rendered, chiefly as a poet, he bases his hope of prefer- 
ment. From many choice effusions of Mr. Micuev’s gifted 
pen we cull a few: 
No braver ian has ever kept his pledge 
As RoosEvELT—’spite glaring ridicule; 
For Cuba laveth a new entering wedge 
Of two republics under golden rule. 
For struggling manhood ever feeling kind, 
And ever true to nations’ cultured law; 
Intensely good, yet he was never blind 
To our interests and New Panama. 


A giant both in form and subtle mind, 
Stands, idolized, brave THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
Before the world. No one can ever find 
A leader who his mission prompter felt. 


Lest by chance the deep feeling herein groping for utterance 
fall flat and fruitless upon the frigid intellectuality of ah 
unemotional Secretary of State, we print the lines in the 
hope that they may catch the all-seeing eye of the giant, both 
in form and subtle mind, and win his favorable intercession. 


Tuomas F. Ryan has redeemed his promise to mutualize the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and place the control of its 
$420,000,000 of assets in the hands of directors, a majority of 
whom are elected by the policy-holders. The mutualization is the 
direct result of the labors of GroveR CLEVELAND.—The World. 


Tow surprising—to World readers! 





Our Presbyterian brethren in General Assembly at Des 
Moines voted to contribute to foreigga missions the consider- 
able sum of $1,500,000, which they might better have kept 
in the service of the Lord at home. They also adopted 


Dr. Van Dyke’s prayer-book, only striking “by authority 
of the Church” from the title-page, and flatly refused to 
importune Congress to stop the granting of lands to Luther- 
ans and Catholies, in each case acting wisely, in our opinion. 
Why a body of such indicated breadth should have persisted 
with practical unanimity in adhering to the King JAMES 
Bible is difficult cf comprehension. 
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vastly superior, and is certain, eventually, to win the recogni- 
tion it deserves. 


Anybody who thinks it is easy to write a lurid book should 
read Mr. Upron Srincrair’s complacent confessions in the 
Independent. Having girded up his loins and spat upon his 
hands in preparation for the construction of the Jumble, or 
Jungle, whichever he calls it, he discovered, firstly and fore- 
mostly, that “as a writer of fiction I could be required to be 
true only in the way of art, and not in the way of the news- 
papers.” Fortunately, however, he “was able to be true in 
both ways, and the: book might as well have the credit ”—so 
it was all right. He then proceeded to read “ certainly four 
or five thousand books, including all the worth-while novels 
in the five languages which I have succeeded in acquiring.” 
This must have been somewhat of a job, but was really only 
incidental. He continues: 

To enable me to write the first chapter IT had to spend nearly 

three years learning the violin, and to attend many hundreds of 
concerts. To enable me to write other portions of it I had to get 
married and become a father. The cost of the whole equipment 
could certainly not have been less than $20,000; and including 
the labor incidental to the earning (or borrowing) of this sum, 
it took sixteen hours a day during the whole of the twelve years’ 
period described. And, finally, I spent two years in writing the 
book, and came out of it more dead than alive—so close to being 
a nervous wreck that I shudder whenever I think. 
Tt was surely a delicate regard for the proprieties which in- 
duced a Gorky-like genius to get married in order to become 
a father—all for the sake of art—but no less harrowing is the 
further assertion that “during these years I have written no 
less than five million words.” It is not surprising that now- 
adays Mr. Sinctatr shudders when he thinks. The wonder is 
that he does not fly off the earth in a fit while merely thinking 
that he thinks. It’s a queer world. 


Every student of letters knows that, in spite of all the talk we 
hear about American corruption and vulgarity, it is to America 
that we look for much of the most delicate literary art of to-day.— 
Black and White. 


Oh, go on! You are coming at us. 


Jo Mepvint Patterson complains, with much fecling, about 
the will of the late Marsuatt Frenp. Mr. Fietp, Jo says, 
left $120,000,000 to two little boys, his grandsons; to Mar- 
suaLL Fretp TIE., the elder, $72,000,000, to Henry Fietp, 
$48,000,000. IIe constituted the Merchants Loan and Trust 
Company trustee for these infants, and left detailed instruc- 
tions as to the accumulation of their incomes. Grandson 
MarsHaLw’s property will bring him in an income of about 
three millions a year, but he does not come into the whole of 
his fortune until he is fifty years old, which will be in 1954. 
Meanwhile the trustee is to gather in and invest the income, 
except that it must pay grandson MarsHaLu $450,000 when 
he is twenty-five, and the same sum every five years thereafter, 
until he is forty-five, when he gets all the accumulated in- 
come of his property, and five years later the original $72,- 
000,000. Grandson Henry gets $48,000,000 on the same con- 
ditions. Jo Patterson is a professing socialist, and, as such, 
this arrangement scandalizes him. He ealls these aceumu- 
lating fortunes perpetual mortgages on the labor of about fifty 
thousand men. He might call them funds for the perpetual 
payment of wages to fifty thousand men, but he does not take 
that view. He says that wills like Mr. Fietp’s won’t be al- 
lowed when ihe socialists come to their own and make the 
laws. 





We won’t discuss socialism with Jo, but it is a fact that 
Mr. Fiexn’s will is a document that considerably excites the 
imagination. We do not recall any previous will that pro- 
vided for so enormous an accumulation of property. If the 
grandsons live to get all of their money, they may divide 
something like five hundred millions. Prrer THELLUSON’s 
famous will, which brought to pass the THELLUSON act re- 
stricting the devise of property to accumulate, provided (in 
1792) that the income of £600,000 should accumulate in the 
hands of trustees during the lives of the testator’s three sons 
and of their sons, and should then go to the eldest lineal male 
descendant. Lawsuits so ate into the property that when, 
in 1856, the heir finally came into his fortune, he got little 
more than the sum originally bequeathed. The Fiexp for- 
tune looks so big beside the TueLLuson fortune as to suggest 
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that as, already, laws have limited the length of time that 
money ean be tied up by will to accumulate, it may present- 
ly be found expedient to limit the amount of money that may 
be tied up by will to accumulate. Mr. Fietp faced a hard 
problem in will-making. Ile may have wanted his fortune 
to increase, but, on the other hand, he may have merely aimed 
to keep it out of the hands of his natural heirs until they 
should come to years of sufiicient discretion to handle it. 
Having devoted his life to making a collection of money, he 
doubtless felt the collector’s natural reluctance to disperse 
the collection he had made. 


The class-book that tells as much about the Yale Seniors 
of 1906 as they are willing to divulge discloses that the high 
scholars in the class spend about $731 a year each, and the 
low scholars about $1244. The significance of this is that 
book-study is one of the cheapest forms of entertainment 
a college affords, costing very much less than the cultivation 
of a taste for the acted drama, or athletics, or activities of 
a social nature. A college lad who cultivates the acquaintance 
of his comrades is constrained to devote time and incidentally 
some money to that employment, but the lad who works hard 
and has little spare time to play gets off cheaper. It is very 
much the same in the big outside world, where the more 
considerable expenditures of individuals and families are for 
pleasure rather than subsistence. It would be gratifying to 
point out that the collegians who spend only $731 a year 
find their college experiences much more profitable than 
those who spend $1244, but that is not always true. Social 
experience has its value as well as scholarship. What is both 
true and consoling is that youths who have no money to 
spare and are the more constrained to work hard because 
that is the occupation they can best afford, are apt to find 
in hard study abundant compensations for the time being 
and important resulting advantages for the future. To be 
somewhat straitenecd in means in college and constrained 
to work hard is to be in a position of considerable advantage. 
But it is a position a youth must be born to. It cannot be 
artificially created. If there are facts that compel it, it works; 
but if there are available funds within the parental reach, 
the inspiration of dearth cannot be produced by withholding 
them. If the old man ean raise the $1244 for the college boy 
to spend, the boy had better have it. Such, at least, is the 
practical conclusion of nearly all parents. 

The beef business has its griefs, the railroad man is not 
unacquainted with sorrow, people call the coal man names, the 
oil-dealer is accused of awful improprieties, the clergy are 
liable to painful inspections of the details of their beliefs, the 
patent - medicine man ‘has accusations hurled at him, the 
seandalmonger is dragged into court, the gambler must. en- 
dure embarrassing lawsuits. The man who manages an art 
museum may he thought by uninformed to live 
swathed in beauty and to lie down every night to dreams of 
holiness and peace. Not. so. He has as hard a life, and at 
least as many troubles, as anybody else. Art-museum man- 
agement is a battle-searred profession, in which the man who 
does his best is lucky if he escapes proseeution, and in which 
not even the man who does nothing can be sure of escaping 
ecnsure. Boston has been for months in the throes of a dis- 
tressing conflict about the best way to manage her art 
museum and the best man to do it, but in New York an in- 
terval of harmony has seemed to prevail. Now an accuser 
assails Mr. Rocer E. Fry, the new curator of a department of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, with the charge that he has 
cleaned and restored scme of the museum’s pictures in a 
fashion extremely detrimental to their beauty and their value. 
Dr. Kurtz, director of the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, is 
shocked at Mr. Fry’s work, and speaks of him as a person 
“absolutely jacking in discretion.” Mr. Fry came to New 
York from London a short time ago with an excellent char- 
acter, and is exceedingly well thought of as an art expert. 
It seems, however, to be inevitable that if one group of ex- 
perts agree that any designated person knows something about 
art, another group shall be sure he knows nothing about it. 
All art is largely a matter of taste and opinion. Taste is one 
of the great natural subjects of dispute, and the existence of 
any opinion implies the existence of a counter one. The 
natural state, therefore, of art museums, is a state of dispute, 
and the only museum that can hope to enjoy tranquillity is 
one that possesses nothing that is worth fighting about. 
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A Warning to Rich Men of Common Sense 


Ir is an urgent, a stirring, and a cogent “ Appeal to Million-- 


aires * which forms the leading article of the June number of the 
North American Review. The appeal is really addressed not only 
to the relatively few persons who compose the small class of 
multimillionaires whom the writer of the article would define as 
people who have much more money than is good for them, but 
also to the relatively numerous middle class of citizens who, 
perhaps, have as much money as is good for them. The third class, 
which consists of those who indisputably have much less money 
than is needed .to supply their reasonable wants, is, cf course, 
incomparably larger than the other two classes put together; and 
if most of its members were united in purpose, they could unques- 
tionably, under the régime of universal suffrage, shape as they 
chose the laws regulating the acquirement, the alienation, and the 
transmission of property. There are many indications that the 
class which, in numbers, is overwhelmingly preponderant, is awak- 
ening to a recognition of the irresistible power which our political 
system gives it; and it is therefore becoming a matter of vital 
moment to the American ‘community that a majority of those 
who potentially are our masters through the ballot-box should be 
prevailed upon, betimes, to accept a reasonable in place of a 
violent and revolutionary remedy for what they are coming to 
regard as grave existing evils. To prove that there is nothing 
novel or alarming in the idea of submitting to the majority of 
the voters questions concerning property rights — provided, of 
course, the submission» be made bhetimes—such conservative au- 
thorities are cited as DanteL WessTeR and Lord Chief-Justice 
CoLermpGE. DANIEL WEBSTER, speaking to conservative New England 
citizens in 1820, pointed out that the freest government would not 
be long acceptable to the mass of citizens if the tendency of the 
laws was to create a rapid accumulation of property in a few 
hands. He warned his auditors that those who have no property, 
and see their neighbors possessed of much more than they are 
believed to need, will not long be favorable to laws made for the 
protection of such property; and that as the relatively needy 
become numerous, they will grow clamorous. The deduction drawn 
by WesstTer was that it is the part of political wisdom to forestall 
revolution by establishing such distribution of property through 
the laws regulating its transmission and alienation as is caleu- 
lated to rally the great majority of human beings in a given so- 
ciety to the support of the government. Corroborative testimony 
1o the soundness of WerstTer’s conclusion was furnished by Lord 
COLERIDGE, speaking not long before his death, to conservative 
Scottish lawyers. Reminding them that in former days in Britain 
rights of private property were summarily set aside when they 
were thought to interfere with the general well-being, he went on 
to declare that now, as then, all laws respecting property must 
stand upon the foot of the general advantage. The Lord Chief- 
Justice of England went on to say that he himself would deny 
that the mineral treasures, for instance, placed by Providence un- 
der the soil of a country belonged to a handful of surface pro- 
prietors in the sense that these persons could stop at will the 
mining of coal. It would be well, therefore, he thought, that the 
owners of property in land or money, from the largest to the 
smallest, should recognize that their titles to the enjoyment of 
it must all rest upon the same foundation, and that the mode 
and measure of their enjoyment of the common stock of the state, 
if it injure the state, can no more be defended, and will no more 
be endured by a free people than will any other public mischief 
or nuisance. 

What is true of Great Britain is obviously true of the State of 
New York. In the latter case, as in the former, the bulwarks 
of property rights are founded on the popular assumption that 
they are for the general advantage. The writer in the North 
American Review is, of course, warranted in his assertion that 
if the majority of the voters in the Empire commonwealth see 
fit to elect a Governor of their own way of thinking, and also a 
majority of the members of both Houses of the Legislature, they 
can enact a progressive taxation of incomes that would limit every 
citizen of the State to such income as the majority of the voters 
should consider enough for them. Through the same instrumen- 
talities a majority of the voters could turn every dollar left by a 
decedent into the public treasury simply by repealing the statutes 
which now authorize the transmission of such property to heirs 
and legatees. ‘There is, in a word, no ultimate security for a single 
dollar of private property in New York or any other American 
State except such as a majority of the voters in a given State may 
decide to be just and wise for the community at large, as well as 
for the possessors of such property. Even if a provision of the 
Federal Constitution should stand in the way, even that obstacle 
could be removed if an overwhelming majority of voters through- 
out the republic should desire it.. It should not be forgotten that 
almost every State would be affected powerfully by a current of 
public opinion strong enough to control the large commonwealths. 

What, then, is the problem which the writer in the North 
American Review has set himself tentatively to solve? It is to 
suggest some basis for private property which ought, and might 
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even yet, though the sky is filled with threatening clouds, receive 
the approval of the majority of the American electorate. Suppose, 
he says, we should try the harmless experiment of applying some 
practical ethical test whereby the rightfulness of each man’s 
possessions could be fairly, though roughly, judged on grounds of 
“the general advantage.” Such a test might be found, he thinks, 
in the proof that a fair and reasonable equivalent of service to 
the people was rendered for the money withdrawn from the people. 
As an illustration of the ethical proposition, he would take the 
salary paid to the President of the United States. Undoubtedly 
the Chief Magistrate of the American Republic is presumed to be 
the equal in character and capacity of the ablest of our multi- 
millionaires; and unquestionably he is charged with as grave, 
multiform, incessant, and onerous duties as can fall to the lot of 
any living man. Now, as a matter of fact, we find that, for a 
man of that high intellectual and moral order and for his exclu- 
sive devotion to the engrossing and far-reaching duties of his 
office, the American people, through their chosen representatives, 
have adjudged $50,000 a year, and the defraying of certain ex- 
penses incidental to the post, to be a fair and reasonable com- 
That is to say, the American people have decided 
that, in Lord CoLertpGe’s words, it is for the “ general advantage ” 
that such should be the remuneration of the President of the 
United States. Why, then, asks the writer in the North American 
Review, should any other citizen either wish, or be permitted, 
to withdraw from the common store a larger annual sum? It is 
suggested that a man might present himself and say to the Amer- 
ican people: “I have discovered a place down in the earth where 
Providence has made a deposit of coal or iron or precious metals 
—what will you give me for my services in superintending the 
bringing of them to market?” Another man may say: “I have 
traversed a region which Providence has blessed with a fertile 
soil and other sources of traffic for a railway—what will you give 
me for persuading capital to enable me to build the railway and 
to manage it after it is built?” Would not, inquires the writer, 
the annual compensation of the President of the United States be 
a generous annual remuneration for the services rendered to the 
community by either of these hypothetical persons? Already the 
American people, through their representatives in Congress, have 
given the author of a useful inventiow the exclusive rights to the 
profits of it for fourteen years, at the end of which time it be- 
comes public property. Why might not the American people simi- 
larly reply to a captain of industry or a captain of finance or a 
captain of transportation, who desires to devote himself to their 
service: “ Well, we will give you as much as we give the President 
of the United States; nay, while we only give him that, compen- 
sation at most for eight years, we will give it to you for all the 
active years of your life, so that if you live fairly long and are 
a good husbandman of your income, you ought to be able, besides 
living luxuriously, to leave at your death a million dollars.” 

Such is the tentative solution proposed for an economical and 
social problem the increasing urgency of which is untlisputed. 
Will it be said that such a limitation on the right of private 
property in the United States would cause an exodus of our multi- 
millionaires and of the capital controlled by them to foreign coun-’ 
tries? Where would they go? Our author points out that the 
sudden appearance of some sixty Labor members in the British 
House of Commons—besides thirty independent Laborites, there 
are at least thirty Liberals who are avowedly, and many more 
Liberals who are, indirectly, representatives of labor—shows clear- 
ly, as the deference paid to them by the BANNERMAN government 
demonstrates, that at no distant day the men who toil with their 
hands will practically contol the government of Great Britain, 
while the rapid growth of Socialism in Germany indicates the 
approach of the same great change there. In Latin countries the 
change has already arrived. 

There could be no greater mistake than to assume that the 
writer of the interesting article in the North American Review is a 
Socialist. On the contrary, he is a convinced Individualist, a firm 
believer in the right of individual ownership as inseparable from 
the welfare and progress of human society. He even regards as 
one of the undesirable aspects of a situation which confers abso- 
lute equality of political rights upon every man in a given com- 
munity the danger that the assumption will be made by thought- 
less and irregular minds that equality of political rights neces- 
sarily involves equality in the possession of property. The writer 
in the Review is keenly alive to the truth that this, the underly- 
ing and attractive assumption of Socialism, violates one of the 
primal facts in the history of man, to wit, thé immense and in- 
calculable differences which exist in men’s natural capacities for 
rendering valuable and honest service to society. With this fun- 
damental fact before us, we ought to give encouragement, in the 
interest of society itself, to every man to use all the gifts he 
possesses, to the fullest extent possible, in every channel of use- 
fulness, so far as such use is compatible with the welfare of the 
majority of his fellow men. 

Not. only is the author of the article. under examination an 
Individualist in the strictest sense of the term, but one of his 
subjects of complaint against the course pursued by some multi- 
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millionaires is that their acts have tended unconsciously to impair 
that general respect for law which would have furnished a stout bul- 
wark against every form of socialism and anarchy, however dis- 
guised. If it be true, and of the truth there is no doubt, that 
some of our multimillionaires have initiated and practised for 
many years a regular system of political corruption, taking no 
interest in our politics beyond the drawing of checks for the 
purpose of debasing the voters and their elected representatives, 
and thus teaching them that their votes ought to bring them 
pluider in one form or another, it is certain that no worse training 
in evil could possibly have been devised. At the same time it is, 
and ought to be, admitted that to blame our multimillionaires too 
severely for this unwise and harmful use of their “ surplus wealth ” 
would be unfair, inasmuch as all of us encouraged and invited 
such contributions, even from what should have been the sacred 
funds of life-insurance companies. 

Is it true that a salary of $50,000, and the opportunity of trans- 
mitting a million dollars fo one’s descendants, would not prove a 
sufficient incentive to insure the energetic exercise of exceptional 
abilities which indirectly might prove of great service to the com- 
munity at large? Who would desire a larger income or a larger 
accumulation if nobody in the American community had more, 
and there was therefore nobody to envy? As a matter of fact, it 
may be said, without fear of contradiction, that in the United 
States for many years after our Federal Constitution became 
operative, scarcely anybody had more than $50,000 a year, or was 
able to amass more than a million dollars. Two or three excep- 
tions there may have been in the whole population, but. these 
persons were forced by publie opinion to graduate their expendi- 
ture to the average scale, and thus averted invidious comparisons. 
No envy or emulation was excited by Joun Jacop Astor or 
StepueN C. Witney or by StTePpHeN Grrarp. The writer in 
the Review asserts for his part the belief that no genuine service 
in any department of human effort has ever been conferred upon 
mankind merely for the sake of money. He goes so far as to deny 
that any person who is desirous of having “ money to burn” is 
‘capable of rendering any really valuable service to the community. 
He insists that the good work of the world has never been done 
from such an incentive, and that, consequently, the less temptation 
we offer men to work merely to acquire great fortunes, the better 
for them and for us. 

Lest the attitude of the author of the Review article toward 
wealth should be misconceived, we should note that he does not for 
a moment dispute that there are in the United States multi- 
tudes of men who can promptly and satisfactorily show a dollar’s 
worth of honest service for every dollar they have received. He 
concedes as frankly that, doubtless, some of the possessors of great 
fortunes can render such an accounting for a part of the “ surplus 
wealth ” which they possess; but he submits that, to do so, they 
should rigorously eliminate all illegal, corrupt, immoral, or de- 
moralizing activities in which they have been engaged. If they 
would do so, and, by a conscientious repudiation of all questionable 
accretions, should reduce their fortunes to reasonable limits, the 
writer in the Revicw believes that they would be met in a corre- 
sponding spirit by all classes of their fellow citizens, and that 
thus an enduring basis would be secured for the honest exercise of 
individualism in all departments of activity, and for the perma- 
nence of all just rewards. On the other hand, the belief is ex- 
pressed just as firmly that if our multimillionairés prefer to re- 
main, as they have hitherto remained, outside the current of the 
national life, and if they proceed on the assumption that the 
growing dissatisfaction with them, their possessions, and the 
methods by which they were acquired, is merely a temporary ex- 
citement which will “soon blow over,” they are destined to an 
early and unwelcome awakening, when they shall find themselves 
confronted with the transfer of State and Federal government, 
with all its great powers for evil as well as for good, into the hands 
of men whose minds will be inflamed with a wrath which they will 
consider righteous, and with an indiscriminate hostility which may 
prove to be implacable. 





Personal and Pertinent 


When, last January, the great and good father of his country, 
and the great and good father of the young Speaker of the New 
York Assembly, heralded the achievement of the latter in getting 
elected, we ventured to suggest that he had won only an oppor- 
tunity. We wish now to pronounce our judgment that he made 
good. He rid to a large degree the noisome place of scandal, he 
demonstrated quick intelligence, and he proved his independence. 
Notwithstanding that he is. only twenty-eight years old, we firmly 
believe that, as a candidate for Governor, Mr. WapswortH would 
outrun Mr. WiittAM R. Hearst. It would go against the grain, 
anyhow, for any Republican to vote against a satisfactory hus- 
band of a daughter of Joun Hay. 


Mr. Ricnarp Croker, who was quite well known in these parts 
before he went abroad and left things political to the inevitable 
muddling of the boys, is reported to have said to a visitor a few 
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days ago: “TI think RooseEvett is bound to be renominated and re- 


elected. His actions show he is more in the fight to-day than he 
ever was. Nothing can get him out of it. If opposition arises 
to him in the Republican party I should, if I were at home, favor 
his nomination by the Democratic national convention, as the 
situation stands to-day.” Evidently Mr. Croker has not heard 
that Mr. Roosevett has declared that, under no circumstances, 
would he accept a Republican nomination. And we feel quite 
certain that considerable difficulty would be experienced in obtain- 
ing a two-thirds vote in a Democratic convention. There remain, 
however, the Prohibitionists, who are always with us, and—tread 
softly, please—the Socialists. 


The President is credited with two new epigrams: 

“President JACKSON fought the money power. He was wrong, 
but he became famous. I am right, and—” 
We wish he had finished the sentence. He could not have meant 
to have us infer that he too proposes to achieve fame, for he 
already has it in very large measure. Nor could he, in the most 
cynical of moods, have intended to convey the idea that “ right” 
may possibly win an adjective the reverse of, or less pleasing 
than, “famous.” It is better to be right than President, anyway, 
though comforting, we suspect, to some, to be both. 

Epigram No. 2: 

“This is the day for the man with a patch on his breeches to 
come forward, and for the man-of-the-dollar to go to the rear.” 
We are not so sure of that. The man-of-the-dollar willing to 
invest in productive enterprise’ has proven a pretty useful citizen 
in the past, and we question whether his day is quite over. As 
for the man-with-the-patch, the direction he should go, with due 
regard for his personal dignity, depends upon the location of the 
patch. Small boys generally finally find it advisable to back up. 


Poor, crazy Queen CarLoTA, consort of the ill-fated MAXIMILIAN, 
still lives in a house near Brussels, owned by the King of Belgium, 
and still cherishes the illusion that she is Empress of Mexico. 
When she made her piteous appeal for help to NApPoteon IIT. she 
was quite sane, though sadly wrought by intense emotion, but 
failure unhinged her mind, and when she hurried off to the Pope 
she was demented. To the horror of the papal court, she burst 
into the presence of his Holiness wearing a bonnet instead of the 
black mantilla rigorously insisted upon in such an audience; 
and to the still greater horror of Cardinal ANTONELLI and of the 
Pope himself, she insisted on staying overnight at the Vatican. 
As, however, force could not be used to eject her, the Pope had to 
order two beds to be placed in the library for the Empress and 
one of her ladies—an unheard-of desecration! Indeed, they could 
get rid of the hapless Empress next day only by the ruse of 
getting two nuns to persuade her to visit their convent, where 
she became so violent that she had to be put into a strait-waist- 
coat! This was forty years ago. 


With the single exception of Mr. CLEVELAND, we suppose that 
Lrevt P. Morton would be regarded as the most distinguished of 
our public servants now enjoying graceful retirement. He was 
eighty-two years old on May 16, and as spry as a cricket. 
Presently he will go abroad to enjoy a well-earned holiday. De- 
spite the variegation of his long business, political, and social 
career, Mr. Morton has never been a target for the raker. Mr. 
Lawson has spared him, and even DAavip GRAnNAM PHILLtPs has 
not yet denounced him as a traitor. This, notwithst: nding that 
his most intimate business associate is Mr. THoMAs F. Ryan, and 
that he has been seen to greet courteously Mr. Henry H. Roaers, 
and even a Senator or two. He has been Congressman, Governor, 
minister to France, and Vice-President, and one of his daughters 
has written a successful novel. When asked by a Herald reporter 
what, if any, advice he would venture to offer to our progressive 
young man, he replied, sententiously, “Be honest.” It was a 
timely and happy suggestion, to which heed should be given. Mr. 
Morton was born, appropriately, in Vermont. 


It is said that the first book THomas Harpy ever wrote has 
never been published, and the man who persuaded him not to 
publish it was no other than GrorcE MeErepITIH. The book was 
called The Poor Man and the Lady, and contained some strong 
revolutionary principles. Tess, the most dramatic of Harpy’s 
books, was inspired by the sight of a girl’s face. Its author was 
walking down a lane in West Dorset when a farmer’s cart rum- 
bled past on which was seated the original of Tess. The novelist 
never saw her again, but he found himself weaving a romance 
around the girl, and in due time Tess of the D’Urbervilles ap- 
peared. The famous author is seen daily in Dorchester. He walks 
with his hands behind his back and his head usually bent, a slow, 
shambling walk like that of a man prematurely aged. The whole 
face is finely chiselled, but it is the forehead which stands out 
paramount. He cares nothing for society; in conversation he 
seems unconscious of his own cleverness. In his own opinion the 
only work he has penned which will live is Jude the Obscure, and 
he believes that his greatest book has yet to come. Moorland and 


meadow are his delight, and storm and the stress of tempests hold 
no terrors for him. 
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CHAPTER I 
ARIA EDGHAM, a very young girl, hardly more than a 
child, sat in the church vestry, beside a window, during 
the weekly prayer-meeting. 
As was the custom, a young man had charge of the 
meeting, and he stood, with a sort of embarrassed 
dignity, on the little platform behind the desk. He was reading 
a selection from the Bible. He presently bent his head devoutly, 
and .after saying, “ Let us pray,” gave utterance to an unintelli- 
gible flood of supplication, intermingled with information to the 
lord of the state of things on the earth and the needs of his 
people. When he straightened himself after his prayer, and 
called upon another young man to speak concerning the mission 
in China, there was about him a self-consciousness which, after 
an odd fashion, disturbed the little girl, since he was a man and 
his dreams had, presumably, in a measure, ceased. She as yet 
dreamed only of other. dreamers like herself, Wollaston Lee, for 
instance, who went to the same school and was only a year older. 
Maria had made sure that he was there, by an utterly unper- 
ceived glance, directly after she had entered; then she wove him 
into her dreams, along with the sweetness of the midsummer night 
and the morally tuneful atmosphere of the place. She was 
young, but she was precocious, and she had reached the threshold 
of romance. Maria wore her pretty pink gingham gown, and 
her hat with a wreath of rosebuds, and she felt to the utmost 
the attractiveness of her appearance. She, however, felt some- 
what conscience-stricken on account of the pink gingham gown. 
It was a new one, and her mother had been obliged to have it 
made by a dressmaker and had paid three dollars for that, besides 
the trimmings, which were lace and ribbon. Maria had worn 
the gown without her mother’s knowledge. She had gone out the 
south door in order that her mother should not see her. Maria’s 
mother was ill lately, and had not been able to go to church nor 
even to perform her usual tasks. She had always made Maria’s 
gowns herself until this pink gingham, but now. there was even 
talk of a girl to do the housework. Maria had heard her father 
and mother talking about it. 

“T feel dreadfully about it,” Maria’s mother had said; “but it 
does seem to me sometimes as if I could not stand up long enough 
to wash the dishes even, let alone the cooking. I wish Maria was 
older. I know you can’t afford to hire a girl, Harry.” 

Maria’s mother was originally from New England, and her 
conscience was abnormally active. Her father was of New Jersey, 
and his conscience, while no one would venture to say that it was 
defective, did not in the least interfere with his enjoyment of 
life. 

“Oh? well, Abby,’” her father replied, easily, “if you’ve got to 
have a girl, you have, and that’s all there is about it. We shall 
manage somehow.” 

“T don’t want to get in debt,” said Maria’s mother, uneasily. 


“Oh, Lord! don’t worry, Abby,” said Maria’s father. Worry 
in another irritated him even more than in himself. 
“Well, Maria can’t help much while she is in school. She is 


a delicate little thing, and sometimes IT am worried about her.” 

“Oh, Maria can’t be expected to do much while she is in 
school,” her father said, easily. ‘If you find out, Abby, that you 
have to have a girl, we'll get one and manage somehow, only, for 
Heaven’s sake, don’t worry.” 

Then Maria’s father had taken his hat and gone down-street. 
He always went down-street of an evening. Maria, who had 
been sitting on the porch, had heard every word of the conver- 
sation, which had been carried on in the sitting-room. It did not 
alarm her at all because her mother considered her delicate. 
She had a vague sense of distinction on account of it. It was 
as if she realized being a tlower rather than a vegetable. She 
was entirely honest. There was nothing, at least consciously, 
of the hypocrite about Maria. She felt vain, but she was sorry 
because of her vanity. She knew how charming her pink gingham 


gown was, but she knew that she ought to have asked her mother 





if she might wear it. She knew that her mother would scold her 
she had a ready tongue—and she realized that she would de- 
serve it. She felt all braced for the chiding, and had a certain 
sense of virtue that she should bear it so meekly. She had put on 
the pink gingham on account of Wollaston Lee, who was usually at 
prayer-meeting. That, of course, she could not tell her mother. 


There are some things too sacred for little girls to tell their ~ 


mothers. It occurred to her, as she sat there, to wonder if by any 
possibility Wollaston might ask leave to walk home with her. 
She had seen such things happen to older girls. She had seen 
a boy step out of a waiting file at the vestry door to a blushing 
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girl, and had seen the girl with a coy readiness slip her hand 
into the waiting crook of his arm and walk off, and she won- 
dered when such bliss would come to her. She wondered if the 
pink gingham might bring it to pass to-night. The pink gingham 
was as the mating plumage of a bird. She glanced at Wollas- 
ton Lee. He was not looking at her at all. Instead, he was 
gazing straight at Miss Slome, Miss Ida Slome, who was _ the 
school-teacher, and his young face wore an expression of devo- 
tion. Maria’s eyes followed his. She too gazed at Miss Ida 
Slome, but she did not dream of being jealous. Miss Slome 
seemed too incaleulably old to her for that. She was not so 
very old—in her early thirties—but the early thirties to a young 
girl are venerable. However, they are not venerable to a_ boy. 
The boy gazed at the older woman, and all his young soul was 
in his eyes. Miss Ida Slome was certainly very pretty. She was 
even called a beauty by some. Maria felt an odd sort of instine- 
tive antagonism for her, although she would as soon have been 
jealous of Wollaston Lee’s gazing at his grandmother. She only 
wondered why he looked at the teacher so instead of at herself. 
She gave her head a charming cant and glanced again, but the 
boy still had his eyes fixed upon the older woman with that rapt 
expression which is seen only in the eyes of a boy upon an older 
woman, and which is primeval, involving the adoration and awe 
of womanhood itself. The boy had not reached the age when he 
was capable of falling in love, but he had reached the age of 
adoration, and there was hothing in little Maria Edgham, in her 
pink gingham, with her shy, sidelong glances, to excite it. She 
was only a girl, the other was a goddess. She had passed girl- 
hood and womanhood, for a boy of Woilaston’s age. 

The door opened softly, and Harry Edgham, Maria’s father, 
entered. He was very late, but he had waited in the vestibule in 
order not to attract attention, until the people began singing a 
hymn, “ Jesus, Lover of my Soul,” to the tune of “ When the Swal- 
lows Homeward Fly.” He looked much: younger than Maria’s 
mother, his wife. She was a tall, dark, rather harsh-featured 
woman. In her youth she had had a beauty of color; now that had 
passed and she was sallow, and she disdained to soften her stern 
face by a judicious arrangement of her still plentiful hair. She 
strained it back from her hollow temples and fastened it securely 
on the top of her head, after folding it smoothly in a French fold 
at the back. She had worn her hair in that same way before 
Maria was born. She had a scorn of fashions in hair or dress, 
except for Maria. “ Maria is young,” she said, with an ineffable 
expression of love and pride and a tincture of defiance, as if 
she were defying her own age in the ownership of the youth of 
her child. She was like a rose-bush which possessed a_ perfect 
bud of beauty, and her own long dwelling upon the earth cou'd 
on account of that be ignored. But Maria’s father was different. 
He was quite openly a vain man. He was handsome, and he held 
fast to his youth and would not let it pass. His hair, curling 
slightly over temples boyish in outline, although marked, was 
not in the least gray. His mustache ‘was carefully trimmed. 
After he had seated himself unobtrusively in a rear seat, he looked 
around for his daughter, who saw him with a little dismay. 
Now, she thought, her chances of Wollaston Lee walking home 
with her were lost. Father would go home with her. Her mother 
had often admonished Harry Edgham that when Maria went to 
meeting alone he ought to be in waiting to go home with her. 

Harry Edgham came of perhaps the best o!d family in that 
vicinity; Edgham itself’ had been named for it, and while he 
partook of that degeneracy which comes to the descendants of 
the large old families, while it is as inevitable that they should 
run out, so to speak, as flowers which have flourished too many 
years in a garden whose soil they have exhausted, he had not 
lost the habit of rectitude of his ancestors. Virtue was a hered- 
itary trait of the Edghams. There had been disease and weakness 
of will power, and now and then aberration of mind, but to 
virtue they had held fast. Maria turned her head and gazed out 
of the open window at the plumed darkness. The locusts shrilled 
so loud that it seemed to her they almost drowned the singing, 
like the ticking of some clock of nature. The breath of the 
wild grapes came in her face. She thought again with annoyance 
how she would have to go home with her father, and Wollaston 
Lee would not dare accost her, even if he were so disposed; then 
she took a genuine pleasure in the window space of sweet night 
and the singing. However, all the time she was quite conscious 


of the prettiness of her appearance, and she loved herself for it 
with that love which brings previsions of unknown joys of the 
future. . 

It seemed inconceivable that with all this intense self-conscious- 
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ness no one else should have taken any notice of the child, but no 
one did except her father, unless, indeed, somebody thought, with 
a passing interest, that there was the little Edgham girl, and 
wondered how her mother was. A gloomy interest had begun 
to gather around her mother in the village. It was whispered that 
she was the victim of some terrible disease beyond the doctors’ 
skill. After the meeting was closed, and Harry Kilgham, with 
his little daughter lagging slightly behind him with covert eyes 
upon Wollaston Lee, went out of the vestry, a number inquired 
for his wife. 

“Oh, she is very comfortable,” he replied, with his cheerful 
optimism, which solaced him in all vicissitudes except the single 
one of actually witnessing the sorrow and distress of those’ who 
belonged to him. 

Little Maria Kdgham and her father went up the,village street. 
Maria tagged behind him. Her father had to stop at a grocery- 
store on the corner of 
the street where they 
lived to get a bag of 
peaches which he had 
left there. “I got some 
peaches on my way,” he 
explained, “ and I didn’t 
want to carry them to 
church. I thought your 
mother might like them. 
The doctor said she 
might eat fruit.” With 
that he darted into the 
store with the agility 
of a boy, whence he 
emerged with the bag 
of peaches dangling 
from his hand. “I do 
hope your mother will 
like these,” he said. 

Maria and her father 
entered the house, 
which was not far from 
the corner. It was a 
quite new Queen Anne 
cottage of the better 
class. There was a 
great clump of hydran- 
geas on the small, 
smooth lawn in front, 
and on the piazza stood 
a small table covered 
with a dainty white 
cloth, trimmed with 
lace, on which were 
laid in ostentatious 
neatness the evening 
paper and a couple of 
magazines. Maria’s 
mother was in_ the 
house, seated beside the 
sitting-room table, on 
which stood a kerosene- 
lamp with a singularly 
ugly shade. She was 
darning stockings. Her 
mouth was tightly 
closed, which was indic- 
ative both of decision of 
character and of pain. 
Her countenance looked 
sallower than ever. She 
looked up at her hus- 
band and little daughter 
as they entered. 

“ Well,” she said, “ so 
you’ve got home.” Her 
words were cordial, her 


? 


tone harsh; she did not A} Meher, cite 
smile. Indeed, Abby Savo GSK: 
Edgham seldom smiled ; he aS 


as for laughing, that 


was so rare as to be a = yarig gave a great start. She turned and saw her mother standing at the door 


phenomenon with her. 
She saw absolutely no 
humor in life. 

“T’ve brought you some peaches, Abby,” said -Harry Edgham. 
He laid the bag on the table and looked anxiously at his wife. He 
did not offer to kiss her. Kisses on arrival and departure had 
long been dispensed with between the two. “ How do you feel 
now?” said he. 

“T feel well enough,” said she. Her reply sounded ill-humored, 
but she did not intend it to be so, thinking of her husband’s kind- 
ness in bringing the peaches. But she looked at the paper bag on 
the table sharply. ‘‘ If there is a soft peach in that bag,” said she, 
“and there’s likely to be, it will stain the table-cover, and I can 
never get it out.” 

Harry hastily removed the paper bag from the table, which 
was covered with a white linen spread, trimmed with lace and 
embroidered. 

“Don’t you feel as if you could eat one to-night? ‘You didn’t 
eat much supper, and I thought maybe—” 

“T don’t believe I can to-night, but I shall like them to-mor- 
row,” replied Mrs. Edgham, in. a voice soft with apology. 
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When bedtime came Maria climbed up-stairs, holding her lamp 
carefully as her mother bade’ her. When she was in her own 
room, directly across the hall from that of her parents, she. set 
the lamp on the dresser, and, proceeded to gaze upon her own 
face reflected in the mirror with the rays .of the lamp upon it. 
Nothing could have been lovelicr than that face of childish inno- 
cence and beauty with the soft. rays of the lamp illuminating 
it. Her blue eyes seemed fairly to give forth light; the soft pink 
on her cheeks deepened until it was like the heart of a rose. 
She opened her exquisitely curved lips and smiled at herself in a 
sort of ecstasy. She turned her head this way and that in order 
to get different effects. She pulled the little go!den fleece of hair 
further over her forehead; she pushed it back, revealing the bold, 
yet delicate, outlines of her temples. She thought how glad she 
should be when her hair was grown. She had had an illness two 
years before, and her mother had judged it best to have her hair 
cut short. It was now 
just long enough to 
hang over her ears, 
eurving = slightly — for- 
ward like the old-fash- 


ioned — earlocks. She 
j had her hair tied back 
{ from her face with a 


pink ribbon in a bow on 
top of her head. She 
loosened this ribbon 
i and shook her hair 
quite loose. She peeped 
out of the golden radi- 
ance of it at herself, 
then she shook it back. 
She was charming 
either way. She was 
undeveloped, but as yet 
not a speck of the 
mildew of earth had 
touched her. She was 
flawless, irreproachable, 
except for the knowl-’ 
edge of her beauty, 
through heredity, in 
her heart, which was 
older than she herself. 

Suddenly Maria, 
after a long gaze of 
rapture at her face in 
the glass, gave a great 
start. She turned and 
saw her mother stand- 
ing in the door looking 
at her. 

Maria, with an _ in- 
voluntary impulse of 
concealment, seized her 
brush and began brush- 
ing her hair. “I was 
just brushing my hair,” 
she murmured, She 
felt as guilty as_ if 
she had committed a 
crime. 

Her mother  con- 
tinued to look at her 
sternly. “There isn’t 
any use in your trying 
to deceive me, Maria,” 
said — she. “T am 
ashamed that a child 
of mine should be so 
silly.” 

Then at the sight of 
the quiver around the 
sensitive little mouth 
her heart melted. “ Get 
out of your clothes 
and into your night- 
gown and get to bed, 
child,” said she. “If 
you only behave as well 
as you look, that is all 
that is necessary.” 


Drawn by Harold Matthews Brett 


CHAPTER II 


Marta fell asleep that night with the full assurance that she 
had not been mistaken concerning the beauty of the little face 
which she had seen in the looking-glass. She had only just begun 
to doze when she awoke with a great start. Her father had opened 
her door and stood calling her. 

“Maria,” he said, in an agitated voice. 

Maria sat up in bed. “Oh, father, what is it?” she said, and a 
vague horror chilled her. 

“Get up and slip on something and go into your mother’s 
room,” said her father, in a gasping sort of voice. “ I’ve got to 
go for the doctor.” 

Maria put one slim little foot out of bed. “Oh, father,’ she 
said, “is mother sick?” 

“Yes, she is very sick,” replied her father. His voice sounded 
almost savage. It was as if he were furious with his wife for 
being ill; furious with Maria, with life and death itself. In real- 








ity, he was torn almost to madness with anxiety. “Slip on some- 
thing so you won’t catch cold.” said he, in his irritated voice. “I 
don’t want another one down.” 

Maria ran to her closet and pulled out a little pink wrap- 
per. 

“ Put on your stockings,” commanded her father. 

Maria drew on her stockings and some little knitted slippers. 
She was trembling violently, as if in a chill, although she moved 
with exceeding swiftness and got on the wrapper and slippers be- 
fore her father reached the head of the stairs. She caught up 
with him, pressing close to his side. “Oh, father, is mother very 
sick?” she whispered again. 

“Yes, she is very sick. I don’t know what is going to be done. 
I am going to have another doctor to-morrow,” replied her father, 
still in that furious, excited voice, which the sick woman must 
have heard. 

“What shall I—” began Maria, but her father, running down 
the stairs, cut her short. 

“Do nothing,” said he. 
And don’t you talk. Don’t you speak a word to her. 
With that the front door slammed. 

Maria went tiptoeing into her mother’s room, still shaking from 
head to foot, and her blue eyes seeming to protrude from her 
little white face. Even before she entered her mother’s room she 
became conscious of a noise, something between a wail and a 
groan. It was indescribably terrifying. It was like nothing which 
she had ever heard before. It did not seem possible that her 
mother, that anything human, in fact, was making such a noise; 
and yet no animal could have made it, for it was articulate. Her 
mother was, in fact, both praying and repeating verses of Scrip- 
ture in that awful voice. Maria went close to her mother’s bed 
and stood looking at her. 

A lamp was burning over on the dresser, but it was turned low; 
her mother’s convulsed face seemed to waver in unaccountable 
shadows. Maria sat, not speaking a word, but quivering from head 
to foot, and her mother kept up her prayers and her verses from 
Seripture. Maria herself began to pray in her heart. She said it 
over and over to herself, in unutterable appeal and terror, “O 
Lord, please make mother well; please make her well.” She prayed 
on, although the groaning wail never ceased. 

Suddenly her mother turned and looked at her and spoke quite 
naturally. “Is that you?” she said. 

“Yes, mother. I’m so sorry you are sick. 
for the doctor.” 

“You haven’t got on enough,” said her mother, still in her 
natural voice. ; 

“T’ve got on my wrapper.” 

“That isn’t enough, getting up right out of bed so. Go and 
get my white crocheted shawl out of the closet and put over 
your shoulders.” 

Maria obeyed. While she was doing so her mother resumed 
her cries. She said the first half of the twenty-third psalm, 
then she looked again* at Maria seating herself beside her, 
and said in her own voice, wrested, as it were, by love from 
the very depths of mortal agony, “ Have you got your stock- 
ings on?” 

“Yes, ma’am, and my slippers.” 

Her mother said no more to her. She resumed her attention to 
her own misery with an odd small gesture of despair. The cries 
never ceased. Maria still prayed. It seemed to her that her 
father would never return with the doctor. It seemed to her, in 
spite of her prayer, that all hope of relief lay in the doctor and 
not in the Lord. It seemed to her that the doctor must help her 
mother. 

At last she heard wheels, and in her joy she spoke, in spite of 
her father’s injunction. “ There’s the doctor now,” said she. “TI 
guess he’s bringing father home with him.” 

Again her mother’s eyes opened with a look of intelligence, again 
she spoke in her natural voice.- She looked toward the clothes 
which she had worn during the day, on a chair. “ Put my clothes 
in the closet,” said she, but her voice strained terribly on the 
last word. 

Maria flew and hung up her mother’s clothes in the closet 
just before her father and the doctor entered the room. As she 
did so the tears came for the first time. She had a ready 
imagination. She thought to herself that her mother might never 
put on those clothes again. She kissed the folds of her mother’s 
dress passionately and emerged from the closet, the tears stream- 
ing down her face, all the muscles of which were convulsed. The 
doctor, who was a young man with a handsome, rather. hard 
face, glanced at her before even looking at the moaning woman on 
the bed. He said something in a low tone to her father, who 
immediately addressed her. 

“Go right into your own room and stay there until I tell 
you to come out, Maria,” said he, still in that angry voice, which 
seemed to have no reason in it. It was the dumb anger of the race 
against fate, which included and overran individuals in its way, 
like Juggernaut. 

At her father’s voice Maria gave a hysterical sob and _ fled. 
When she had closed the door of her room she flung herself face 
downward on her bed and wept. After a while she turned over 
on her back and looked at the room. Her lamp burned dimly, and 
she could see everything. Not one little thing in the whole apart- 
ment but served to rack her very soul with the consideration of 
her mother’s love, which she was perhaps about to lose forever. 
The dainty curtains at the windows, the scarf on the dresser, the 
chintz cover on a chair—every one her mother had planned. She 
could not remember how much her mother had scolded her, only 
how much she had loved her. At the moment of death the memory 
of love reigns triumphant over all else. She could hear the low 
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“ Just go in there and stay with her. 
Go right in.” 


Father has gone 
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murmur of voices in her mother’s room across the hall. Suddenly 
the cries and moans ceased. A great joy irradiated the child. She 
said to herself that her mother was better, that the doctor had 
given her something to help her. Along with the joy was a self- 
reproach that she had not trusted the Lord to answer her 
prayer. 

She got off the bed, wrapped her little pink garment around her, 
and stole across the hall to her mother’s room. The whole hall 
was filled with a strange, sweet smell which made her faint, but 
along with the faintness came such an increase of joy that it 
was almost ecstasy. She turned the knob of her mother’s door, 
but before she could open it it was opened from the other side 
and her father’s face, haggard and resentful as she had never seen 
it, appeared. 

“Go back!” he whispered, fiercely. 

“Oh, father, is mother better?” 

“Go back!” 

Maria went back. She sat. in her little rocking-chair beside the 
window and looked out at the night. She no longer wept. The 
tears would not come. Instead of tears, she was conscious of a 
terrible sensation which seemed to have its starting-point at her 
heart, but which pervaded her whole body. She was conscious 
of such misery, such grief, that it was like a weight and a 
pain. 

She knew now that her mother was no better, that she might even 
die. She listened to the low voices in the other room. She could 
not distinguish a word. Suddenly she heard her mother’s door 
open. She heard her father’s voice, and the doctor’s in response, 
but she still could not distinguish a word. She leaned both her 
little elbows on the window-sill and gazed out into the night. 
Presently she heard the front door open and close softly. Then her 
father hurried down the steps and got into the doctor’s buggy and 
drove away. She knew that he had gone for another doctor, prob- 
ably Doctor Williams, who lived in the next town and was con- © 
sidered very skilful. The other doctor was remaining with her 
mother. She did not dare leave her room again. She sat there 
watching an hour, and a light radiance began to appear in the 
east, which her room faced. It was like dawn in another world; 
everything had so changed to her. 

The pale light in the east increased; suddenly rosy streamers 
almost like northern lights were flung out across the sky. She 
could distinguish things quite clearly. She heard the rattle of 
wheels, and thought it was her father returning with Doctor 
Williams, but instead it was the milkman in his yellow cart. He 
carried a bottle of milk around to the south door. There was 
something horribly ghastly in that every-day occurrence to the 
watching child. At last it occurred to her that she ought to dress 
herself. She left the window, brushed her hair, braided it and 
tied it with a blue ribbon, and put on her little blue gingham 
gown which she commonly wore mornings. Then she sat by the 
window again. It was not very long after that that she saw the 
doctor coming, driving fast. Her father was with him, and 
between them sat a woman. She recognized the woman at once. 
She was a trained nurse who lived in Edgham. “They have got 
Miss Bell,” she thought; “mother must be awful sick.” She knew 
that Miss Bell’s wages were twenty-five dollars a week, and that 
her father would not have called her in except in an extreme 
case. 

She watched her father, still with that expression of mis- 
erable rancor, help out the woman, who was stout and middle- 
aged and much larger than he. She looked at Miss Bell both 
with relief that she had come and with horror that there was 
need of her. Miss Bell had a dress-suit case, which her father 
tugged painfully into the house; Miss Bell followed him. 

She saw the doctor, who was slightly lame, limp around to the 
buggy, after his horse was tied, and take out two cases. She hated 
him while he did it. She felt intuitively that something terrible 
was to come to her mother because of those cases. She watched 
the doctor limp up the steps with positive malevolence. “If he 
is such a smart doctor, why doesn’t he cure himself?” she 
asked. 

She heard steps on the stairs, then the murmur of voices and 
the sound of the door opening into her mother’s room. A fright- 
ful sense of isolation came over her. She realized that it was 
infinitely worse to be left by herself outside suffering than outside 


happiness. They had no use for her, they had forgotten her 
completely. She tried to pray, then she stopped. “It is no 


“God did not stop mother’s pain. 


good praying,” she reflected. 
stuff I smelled out in the 


It was only stopped by that 
entry.” 

She could not reason back of that. Her terror and misery brought 
her up against a dead wall. It seemed to her presently that she 
heard a faint ery from her mother’s room; then she was quite sure 
that she smelled that strange sweet smell even through her 
closed door. Then her father opened her door abruptly, and a 
great whiff of it entered with him, like some ghost of pain and 
death. 

“The doctors have neither of them had any breakfast, and they 
can’t leave her,” he said, with a jerk of .his elbow and speaking 
still with that angry tone toward the unoffending child. ‘“ Do 
you know if there is anything in the house?” 

“No,” replied Maria, trembling. 

“Good for nothing!” said her father, and shut the door with a 
subdued bang. 

Maria heard him going down-stairs, and presently she heard 
a rattle in the kitchen, a part of which was under her room. 
She went out herself and stole softly down the stairs. Her 
father, with an air of angry helplessness, was emptying the 
coffee-pot into her mother’s nice sink. Maria staod trembling 
at his elbow. ¥ 
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tasks from her, and setting the table was one of them. She 
hurried into the dining-room and began setting the table with 
the pretty blue-flowered ware that her mother had been so proud 
She seemed to feel tears in her heart when she laid the 
Somehow, handling these 


“T don’t believe that’s where mother empties‘it,” she ventured. 

“Tt has got to be emptied somewhere,” said her father, and 
his tone sounded as if he swore. Maria shrank back. “ They’ve 
got to have some coffee, anyhow.” of. 

Maria’s father carried the coffee-pot over to the stove, in which plates, but none sprang to her eyes. 


a freshly kindled fire was burning, and set it on it in the hottest 
place. Maria stealthily moved it back while he was searching 
for the coffee in the pantry. She did not know much, but she 
did know that an 
empty coffee- pot on 
such a hot place would 


familiar inanimate things was the acutest torture. 


Presently she 


smelled eggs burning, but she dared not go out into the kitchen. 


Her father, in his anxiety, had actually reached ferocity. 


He had 
always petted her in 
his easy-going fash 
ion; now he terrified 
her. 


come to ruin. Her 
? father emerged from All at onee, as she 
} the pantry with a tin was getting the clean 
| canister in his hand. napkins from the side- 
“T’ve sent a telegram board, she heard the 
to your aunt Maria for front door open, and 
her to come right on,” one of the neighbors, 
| said he, “ but she can’t Mrs. Jonas’ White, 
| get here before after- entered without knock- 
noon. I don’t suppose ing. 
you know how much She was a_ large 
} coffee your mother puts woman, and carelessly 
| i dressed, but her great 


in. I don’t suppose 
you know about any- 
thing.” 

Maria realized dimly 
that she was a scape- 
4 goat, but there was 
such terrible suffering 
in her father’s face 
that she had no im- 
pulse to rebel. She 
smelled of the canister 
which her father held 
out toward her with a 
7 nervously trembling 
, hand. “ Why, father, 
this is tea! It isn’t 
coffee!” said she. 

“Well, if you don’t 
know anything that a 
big girl like you ought 
to know, I should think 
you might know enough 
not to try to make 
coffee with tea,” said 
her father. 

Maria looked at her 
father in a bewildered 
sort of way. “I guess 
the coffee is in the 
other canister,” said 
she, meekly. 

Harry Kdgham made 
a ferocious stride across 
the kitchen to the pan- 
try. 

Maria followed him. 
“JT guess that is the 
coffee - canister,” said 
she, pointing. 

Her father seized the 
coffee-canister and ap- 
gi proached the stove. “I 
don’t. Suppose you know 
how much she puts in. 


“T guess she puts in 
about a cupful,” said 
Maria, trembling. 

“A cupful, = with 
coffee at the price it 


coffee-pot full of boil- 
ing water from the tea- 
kettle, then he tipped 
the coffee-canister into 


“T don’t believe that is enough.” 

“Of course it’s enough. Don’t you suppose your father knows 
how to make coffee?” ; 

Her father set the coffee-pot on the stove, where it immediately 
began to boil. Then he carried back the canister into the pantry 
and returned with a panful of eggs. “ You can set the table, [ 
suppose, anyhow,” said he. “ You know enough to do as much 
as that.” 

“Yes, I can do that,” replied Maria, with alacrity, and, in- 
deed, she could. Her mother. had exacted some small household 

















face was beaming with 
kindness and pity. “I 
just heard how bad 
your ma was,” she said, 
in a loud whisper, “ an’ 
I run right over. I 
thought mebbe— How 
is she?” 

“She is very sick,” 
replied Maria. She 
felt at first an impulse 
to burst into tears be- 
fore this broadside of 
sympathy; then she 
felt stiff. 

“You are as white 
as a sheet,” said Mrs. 
White. ‘ Who is burn- 
ing eggs out there?” 
She pointed to the 
kitchen. 

* Father.” 

“Lord! 
stairs?” 

* Miss Bell and the 
doctors. They’ve sent 
for Aunt Maria, but 
she can’t come before 
afternoon.” 

Mrs. White fastened 
a button on her waist. 
“Well, Vl stay till 
then,” said she. “ Lil- 
lian can get along all 
right.” Lillian was 
Mrs. White’s eighteen- 
year-old daughter. Mrs. 
White opened. the 
kitchen door. ‘“ How is 
she?” she said, in a 
hushed voice, to Harry 
Kdgham, frantically 
stirring the burned 


Who's up- 


I don’t suppose you eggs, which sent up a 
know anything,” said f ——— < monstrous - smoke and 
he. smell. As she spoke 


she went over to him 
and took the frying-pan 
out of his hands and 
earried it over to the 
sink. 


is now? I guess she “She is a very sick 
doesn’t,” said her woman,” replied Harry 
father. He poured the Edgham, looking at 

Mrs. White with a 


measure of gratitude. 
“Maria says her 
aunt is coming.” 


his hand, then he put SMUT LAE “Yes; I sent a tele- 
one small pinch into j '?) , { gram.” 
the pot. : ny ; “Well, I'll stay till 
a by Harold \ B sd 99° ° 
‘cs Oh, father,” ven- Drawn by Harold Matthews Brett she gets here. said 
$ tured Maria, “I don’t “Don’t you suppose your father knows how to make coffee?” Mrs. White, and again 
believe— that expression of al- 
“You don’t believe most childish gratitude 
what?” came over the man’s 


face. Mrs. White began scraping the burned eggs off the pan. 
“ They haven’t had any breakfast,” said Harry, looking upward. 
“Well, you just go and do anything you want to; Maria and 


I will get the breakfast.” 
most humorous inflection. 


her knees to her. 
“You are very kind,” said Harry Edgham, and he went out 
of the kitchen as one who beats a retreat before superior forces. 
“Maria, you just bring me the eggs and a clean cup,” said 
(Continued on page 823.) 


Mrs. White. #pok@ with a kindly, al- 
Maria felt that she could go down on 

















AMERICA’S NEW SILVER CITY 


By STARR BULLOCK 

















HERE is a new Silver City in the world. Just now it is 

only a “camp” city, called Cobalt, 340 miles almost due 

north of Toronto, in the icy stretches of Ontario, but 6000 

men from all North America — land - sharks, California 

placer-miners, pioneers from the Yukon, Canadian Jum- 
ber-jacks, and mining experts from the East—are rubbing elbows 
there as they toil over the wealth of ore. The city is booming 
indeed, and every train which runs anywhere near it sets down a 
new crowd to add to the population. Of the richness of: the region 
there is no doubt. Geologists have proc!aimed it the most remark- 
able silver camp in North America, so far as ore values are 
concerned. 

A distinguishing feature of the camp is its orderliness. In this 
it is unlike most of its kind. There is no gun-play here, nor has 
there been since the virgin forest gave way to the first few shacks of 
the present city in the spring of 1904, when a blacksmith made 
the initial find in this new El Dorado of the Western Hemisphere. 

Cobalt is nothing if not gesmopolitan. Everything comes its 
way, even to dynamite explosions which resemble earthquakes. 
On May 18 nine tons he explosive went off within a quarter of 
a mile of town, wretking fifty or sixty shacks and starting a fire 
which was subduéd with difficulty after a fight in which the entire 
population jomed. Fortunately, the fire was near the north end 
of Cobalt Lake, and the volunteer bucket brigade quickly got into 
action and put it out. 

The most dangerous man you meet in Cobalt is the one who has 
a pocket full of beautifully engraved stock certificates for a silver- 
mine somewhere that hasn’t yet been started, but is sure to be be- 
fore the week is out. When it does start, nothing can stop this 
particular stock from bumping the sky inside of thirty days, ete., 
ete. If this man is not on the station platform to greet you as 
you step off your sleeper from Toronto, don’t worry. He will be 
at your hotel fifteen minutes after you register. As works of 
art, his certificates might pass—certainly the story that accom- 
panies them would—but the going mines, the properties that are 
really shipping silver, are not being hawked about at five cents 
a share. 

It would take several acres of Coleman township, in which Cobalt 
lies, to pasture an able-bodied goat. It is a wild country, perhaps 
as wild as any in the Canadian provinces. It is a country of 
beautiful lakes. well stocked by nature with pike and pickerel, bass 
and catfish. The forests are spruce and pine, white birch and 
tamarack. But the most striking thing to the tenderfoot and the 
geologist alike is the marvellous abundance of rock. You find it 
everywhere. It is in the bush, throughout the swamp-land, on 
the lake shore. Dig for it in the woods and you will hardly go 
three feet before you strike it. Perhaps we may have here the 
breast-bone of the continent. 













In this rock has lain for centuries some of the richest ores and 
minerals yet discovered by man. Here, mingled with’ the rich 
magenta of the cobalt bloom and the peculiar lizard green of 
nickel bloom, are bismuth, pyrite, antimony, native and ruby 
silver, and traces even of copper and gold. Some of the ores are 
rich in cobalt, nickel and arsenic, but while these values are taken 
into account, fully ninety per cent. is silver. 

It was a Frenchman named La Rose who literally “ put his foot 
in it” at Cobalt. He was a blacksmith with the gang which was 
pushing the new Ontario government railway through the wilder- 
ness to connect North Bay, the junction of the Canadian Pacific 
and Grand Trunk lines, with the Transcontinental road now 
building a hundred miles south of Hudson Bay. Since he stubbed 
his toe over a nugget of almost pure silver in the cut near Cobalt 
Lake, the railroad, the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario, has 
carried out, in ore values, more than $2,000,000 of silver. 

Cobalt is emphatically a “poor man’s camp.” Rich veins of 
silver are very near the surface—in some cases actually in sight. 
Little machinery is required to get the values out or prepare the 
ore for shipment. Old silver-miners say that there is not a silver 
camp on earth where the cost of a “clean-up” is such a small 
percentage of the values. Some of the ore has assayed $3500 per 
ton. Of course, this is far above the average, but the “ Number 
19” ledge of the Nipissing group has cleaned up car-loads running 
fully that high in assay value. It seems almost like taking dollars 
out of the ground, fresh minted and ready for circulation. This 
particular ledge on the Nipissing is developed only one hundred 
feet in its length, and is down less than sixty feet below the 
surface. More than $500,000 has been shipped to date from 
“ Number 19,” and the vein grows wider and truer at the bottom. 

This is only one of twenty-five or thirty veins which have been 
opened on, this single property, and almost every vein shows rich 
in value. This group—the Nipissing—lies in the very heart of 
the ore-bearing district, and has an area of nearly 900 acres. It 
is known locally as the Earle property, and is owned largely by 
New-Yorkers. As an indication of the class of investors that the 
wonderful richness of this newest silver find is attracting, the list 
of directors of the Nipissing Mines Company is interesting. 

If the Nipissing is the largest, it is by no means the only good 
property in Coleman township. Surrounding it on all sides are 
operating mines, fully twenty in number, with rich veins showing 
in nearly all instances, and shipments to date ranging, respective- 
ly, from $30,000 to $400,000. From the La Rose, which the French 
blacksmith sold for $28,000, to him a fortune, the first car-load 
shipment of ore netted the new owners enough to pay for their 
mine, and left a small working capital to continue operations. 
To date the La Rose has yielded over $400,000 in values. The main 
shaft is down over two hundred feet, the vein grows better in 





An Ore Dump at Cobalt. From this Ledge alone over $400,000 oj Silver has been taken in Fifteen Months,‘ The Cut is less 
than Sixty Feet deep, and is yielding more Value with each Shot 
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of twenty degrees to fifty 
degrees below zero and six 
feet of snow on the level, 
if there is any land in Cole 
man township level enough 
to measure it, is not par- 
ticularly conducive to pros- 
pecting. Hundreds tried it 
last winter, and lived in 
tents while they were hunt- 
ing for pay veins through 
the bush. But summer is 
best. 

At the leading camps the 
laborers are housed and fed 
on the property. Nearly 
all of them are lumber- 
jacks. The engineers who 
opened up this new El Do- 
rado were forced to take the 
native labor product, and 
northern Ontario has al- 
ways been a lumber coun- 
try. To give the lumber- 
jack full credit, he is a 
good plodder, a hard worker, 
and does as he is told. The 
rule of the lumber boss in 


A Prospector’s Home in the Cobalt Region, near a rich Silver Vein camp is absolute. It is a 


depth, and at the 100-foot level there is a drift running 300 feet 

or more into the country rock—all the way in rich pay ore. 

The history of the La Rose seems entitely to disprove the con- 
tention of early sceptics at Cobalt, who asserted that values there 
were wholly on the surface, and that they would grow rapidly 
less in depth. Conservative experts, who have carefully reviewed 
the camp, are to-day strongly of the belief that values will hold 
fully 500 feet, if not 1000 feet or more. 

Dr. Robert Bell, chief of the Canadian Geological Survey, Pro- 
fessor W. G. Miller, head of the Ontario Bureau of Mines, and 
Professor William Karl Hidden, fellow of the Geological Society 
of London, all of whom have spent much time here in careful 
research, are emphatically of the belief that Cobalt is the most 
wonderful camp in point of. ore values that has ever been dis- 
covered on this continent, and its potentialities for the future are 
almost passing belief. 

Recently I asked Professor Hidden the outlook in the region. 
“It is so wonderful I hesitate to predict,” he said. “If values 
continue in depth, as there is increasing evidence on every hand 
that they will, Cobalt is truly the Mecca of the mining world. In 
my experience I have never seen its equal as a camp. The surface 
has hardly been scratched, and the leading mines really do not 
know what they have. If not another vein should be opened there 
for the next three years there would be fortunes taken from the 
ore now in sight. It was difficult for me to believe the stories 
told of the Silver City, but I have seen it for myself. The wealth 
is there, as it has been for centuries, almost on the surface, and 
unless science is itself at fault, it is there in depth also for many 
years to come.” 

Mining engineers and experts agree with the scientists. Many 
of the former, who went 
there in the “early days” 
——say, fifteen or eighteen 
months ago—fully prepared 
to sneer at what they saw, 
and seek new fields within 
a week, are to-day the * 
camp’s most ardent sup- 
porters. Now that spring 
has arrived in earnest, and 
the snow is left only in 
deep gullies through the 
bush, operations are going 
forward with a rush. There 
is much talk of erecting a 
custom smelter, as_ trans- 
portation cuts quite a fig- 
ure, even with the richest 
ore. Practically the entire 
output of Cobalt to date 
has been shipped to New 
Jersey smelters, and the 
cost per car is fully $150. 
On a low-grade ore this 
would be almost a_prohib- 
itive tax, but what is called 
“number -two ore” in Co- 
balt will assay from $100 
to $300 a ton. Still, a 
handy custom smelter is 
much needed. ; 

But the custom-smelter 
proposition bothers mine- 
owners and superintendents 
not at all. It will work it- 
self out in its own good 
time. What they are doing 
is to make haste while the 
sun shines. A temperature 
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very good training for the 

embryo miner. Under the 
shift boss the converted lumber-jack of Cobalt works well. He is 
better fed, more comfortably housed, and makes double the wages 
that he did in the lumber camp, and the leading camps are work- 
ing night and day shifts since the snow melted. 

Feed-time at the Nipissing cook-house is a very interesting oc- 
casion to the tenderfoot. The food is excellent, and there is plenty 
of it. Fresh beef is always on the table, and canned meats, vege- 
tables, stewed fruit, and good coffee are daily diet. But what suits 
the lumber-jack best of all is his pie—three times a day. One of 
the oddities of the cook-house is the sign, prominently displayed 
on the walls, “ No talking.” This is a relic of the lumber camp. 
It prevents unfriendly arguments among the men, saves time, and 
very probably aids digestion. The shift bosses, who eat with their 
men, heartily approve the rule. It materially helps to maintain 
necessary discipline, and the men do not object. 

To-day the going mines are adding daily to their operating 
forces. The city is alive with carpenters, and every house is 
speken for before the roof is on. Even bunks are at a premium. 
I have said the principal crop in Cobalt is rocks. There is an- 
other—stumps. They decorate front yards, adorn the middle of 
the road, and serve as clothes-poles for the weekly wash. A vacant 
lot not far from the Imperial Bank is particularly rich in stumps. 
It is 60 by 100 feet, and the price—with or without the stumps— 
is only $7000. Eighteen months ago the man who offered $200 
for this same lot would have been deemed a fit subject for the 
asylum. 

The history of Cobalt has recorded a series of surprises. Hardly 
a week has gone by without the discovery of new and rich veins 
of silver. ‘As yet the surface only has been scratched, and some 
of the mines have three or four years’ work blocked out. The 





A View of Cobalt in September, 1904, just after the Discovery of its wonderfully rich Silver 
Veins out of which Fortunes are now being made 
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Cobalt as it is To-day—one of the leading Business Blocks in the new El Dorado of Northern Canadow 


men who know most about the camp, from practical knowledge 
and close personal observation, are the heartiest believers in its 
future. Indeed, so strong is the belief of the Ontario government 
in the wonderful future of Coleman township, from a mining 
standpoint, that it has reserved a section, several square miles 
in extent, less than half a mile south of Cobalt, which it may 
develop on the public-ownership plan. This strip is known as the 
Gillies Limit. Professor Miller and a large party will thoroughly 
prospect it during the summer. The present plan is to dispose of 
this area by public tender, the successful bidder to pay a cash 
bonus of $40,000 or $50,000, an annual ground rental of a nominal 
sum, and in addition a percentage of the ore mined, based, of 
course, upon its tonnage value. Whether this plan will be carried 


to fruition depends largely upon the discoveries of Professor Miller 
and his party, but those who claim to know assert that the 
government reservation is as richly mineralized asS any sec- 
tion of the township, and that rich strikes are as likely as in 
Cobalt. 

This silver camp is evidently here to stay. If it lacks in pic- 
turesqueness, as compared with Western mining-camps, it makes 
it up in the solidity of its citizens. Very wisely the Provincial 
government has not granted. a single license in Cobalt. “ Blind 
pigs” are quickly suppressed. There is not a public dance-hall 
nor gambling-den in the place. The local council is an intelligent 
body of men, who are trying to make the town as attractive as 
the wonderful mineral wealth which brought it into existence. 








THE MORO 


THE FIGHTING-MAN OF THE PHILIPPINES 
By Colonel Owen J. Sweet, U.S.A. 








HE Moro of the Sulu Archipelago is, from his religion, 

naturally a fanatic with whom the truth is ever elastic. 

He is a wiry, sinewy, and athletic fellow, very different 

from the Visayan or Tagalog, and quite different from 

the Filipino generally. He is the most distinct type in 
physical appearance to be found in the Orient. He has a bold and 
haughty, bearing, and a freedom of manner extending to an almost 
defiant Carriage. 

The Moro dresses in most fantastie garbs of bright colors, and 
is as gay in manner as he is gaudy in his dress. His clothes con- 
sist, as a rule, of a variegated. and uniquely folded turban, a 
highly colored silk sash to hold his deadly, handsomely carved 
and adorned borong or kris, a short jacket ornamented with bright 
metal clasps or filigree-work, very bright striped silk trousers 
that are tight in fit; all of which make him the most picturesque 
of barbarian people. 

The Moro is brave to fearlessness, a born pirate, and essentially 
a first-class fighting-man. He is never happy unless on a 
marauding expedition and stealing from his neighbors, friends 
and foes alike. The chief who is the most successful thief is the 
most respected and the most powerful among chiefs. 

Constitutionally indisposed to work of any kind, the Moro will 
do only what is necessary to sustain life and support his family 
from dire want. He lives in simplicity. Fish, native fruits, and 
vegetables, together with rice, mainly constitute his diet. He eats 
with his fingers, squatted @ la Turk, on the floor. He is allowed 
four wives by the Alkoran, but he nearly always has as many 
as he can support, be the number four or fourteen. As a rule, he 
is obliged to quarter his wives in different huts, in order to avoid 
family quarrels. Concubines he has in number according to his 
taste and means. 

The Moro trades with his neighbors on market-days in the 


various coins of the realm and foreign moneys. At other times he 
is a free ocean-rover, extending his trading voyages as far north 
as the islands of Negros and Panay, south to the Celebes and 
Borneo, and westerly to the Palawan. He is the most successful 
of smugglers, and a little act of piracy when chance offers goes 
without mention. The Moro is the most perfect of aquatic beings, 
the most skilful small-boat sailor or large “ prau ” navigator extant. 
He can no more drown than can a fish. ‘There is no record of a 
drowned Moro. He can dive to the bottom of the sea at depths 
of from twenty-five to.one hundred feet for the valuable mother- 
of-pearl shell, and his life is largely lived at sea from infaney. 
Along the coast many of the Moro villages are built over the 
water. 

The Moro’s means of-transportation for inland visits is by the 
native pony, which in size resembles the Shetland. . There is one 
road only in the Sulu Archipelago. It is twelve miles in length, 
and runs from Jolo to Maibun, the capital of his highness the 
Sultan. The Moro rides on a crudely made saddle that has a 
padded cover to the seat. For stirrups he uses a braided cover 
or knitted hempen band, through the ends of which he places his 
big toes in a loop made for that purpose. 

The favorite weapon of the Moro is the terrible borong or kris. 
Of the former family there are nine distinct classes; while of the 
latter there are eight grades of the straight krises and seven of 
the wavy kinds. Besides these there are six kinds of short swerds, 
all formidable and dangerous weapons. The Moro always wears 
his knife, keeping it polished as bright as steel and whetted to a 
razor’s edge. He wears it from custom and for dignity, not for 
ornament. That he has frequent use for it the many scars he 
wears will bear testimony. He is a formidable enemy and a 
suspicious, superstitious, and uncomfortable sort of a fanatical 
friend. 




























































é Copyright by the Press Photograph Co. 
Mr. Edison utilizing his Camp Cot for a Wayside Nap near Leesburg, Virginia 


















































Edison and his Party on the Chain Bridge leaving Washington for Leesburg, Virgixia; Mr. Edison is in the Centre; on his 
Right is his son Charles; on his Left, his two Laboratory Assistants 


EDISON’S QUEST AND HIS TRAVELLING LABORATORY 


Thomas A. Edison has gone io Charlotte, North Carolina, to investigate. some reputed discoveries of cobalt, the mineral which, 
it is said, is essential to the perfecting of the new storage battery which Mr. Edison has been working upon for so long, and 
which, it is expected, will revolutionize the commercial use of electricity. Mr. Edison travelled from his home in Orange, New 
Jersey, to North Carolina by automobile. His party, consisting of his son Charles and two of his laboratory assistants, made 
the journey in two steam automobiles, one of which was supplied with a fully equipped laboratory in charge of expert chemists 
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HOW THE GREAT MARATHON 
RACE WAS WON 


- By JOSEPH W. SPENCER, N.Y.A.C. 


Member of the 1000-metre Swimming Team, and Manager of the American Contestants in the Marathon Race 
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Atuens, May 17, 1906. 

ORE than two thousand yearsxago, after the battle of 

Marathon, a Greek ran as a n¥essenger from the field 

of the great conflict to Athens, bearing the news of the 

defeat of the invading Persians. He ran more than 

twenty - five miles, bringing news of the victory, and 

saved Athens from destruction by Ker own citizens, which they 

planned to accomplish preparatory’ to fleeing before the invading 

host. Though the Greeks of to-day are not the Greeks of Thermop- 

ylae and Marathon, yet they cherish the memory of the man who 

did this noble deed and who fell dead when his mission was ac- 

complished. It is entirety fitting that the great feature of the 

Olympic Games, lately’ended, should have been the famous Mara- 

thon race. All nationalities represented at the games looked upon 

this as the one event. which made all others seem unimportant by 

comparison, and -hours, days, and weeks were spent by all in the 

calewlation of chances and in making 
preparations. 


Half a mile from the start, where the open road begins, they were 
beginning to string out and had settled down to the steadier pace 
which Was to eat up the miles between Marathon and Athens. The 
American runners who started in the race were William G. Frank, 
of the Irish-American Athletic Club of New York; Joseph Forshaw, 
of St. Louis; Robert A. Fowler, of Cambridge, Massachusetts; and 
Michael Spring, of Brooklyn, a member of the Pastime Athletic 
Club, Frank made third place in the race, his time being three 
hours and forty-six seconds. Forshaw made a game fight and fin- 
ished the course, but did not get in till twelfth. Spring covered 
about seventeen miles of the course. He had been troubled to 
some extent by a weak knee, the result of an old strain. At 
fifteen miles, while going down a long grade, his knee failed, and 


* after going two miles more he was unable to stand, and had to 


give up the fight. When the accident happened he was running 
strong in sixth place. Fowler, a particularly strong man on a 
hilly course, seemed to have been 
affected considerably by travelling and 








The contestants in the run met on 
Monday, April 30, at the headquarters 
of the games committee. There they 
were subjected to a rigid physical ex- 
amination to ascertain whether they 
were properly trained, for it would 
mean almost certain death for an un- 
trained man to run over the course. 
After this matter was attended to, the 
men were placed in carriages, to be 
driven to the village of Marathon, 
where they were to spend the night 
and be ready for the start early in the 
afternoon of the following day. 

I had the good fortune to be sent, 
together with Niflat, our light-weight 
wrestler, to Marathon to take care of 
the American runners. We _ started 
from Athens about half past three on 
Monday afternoon, and arrived in 
Marathon about half. past eight, after 
a wearying and yet, in some respects, 
most interesting drive. . 

The Marathon course is a little more 
than twenty-five miles long — forty- 
two kilometres, to be exact. The 
greater part of the road lies in a 
mountainous district, and winds baek 
and forth about the spurs of the hills, 
amidst the most desolate scenery im- 
aginable. For more than ten miles 
there is no sign of a habitation—only 
rocky hills, clad with a scanty, coarse 
vegetation, and here and there, where 








the change of diet. He covered twenty- 
one miles of the course and then failed. 
His last mile was covered in a state 
of stupor, but he kept at it until he 
dropped. The four Americans did 


true spirit and did the best that was 
in hin. 

Soon after the starters had cleared 
the street of the town and entered the 
open road, Blake, the Australian, took 
the lead, and went on at a good pace 
until about three miles of the course 
had been covered. At that point Frank 
took the lead and held it up to the 
ten-mile mark. After five’ miles had 
been covered, the hilly part of the 
course began. Men began to drop out; 
stragglers in the rear fell into a walk, 
then quit, and the real race began. 
Soon Blake let out again, passing 
Frank at the ten miles. He gained a 
good lead, but it proved a last effort, 
for he soon fell back again, and, after 
walking for a while, gave up the race. 
In the mean time, W. D. Sherring, the 
eventual winner, a member of the St. 
Patrick’s Athletic Club of Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, who had been laying 
back during the first ten miles, came 
up, passing Frank and Blake at the 
fifteen-mile mark, and from that point 
held the lead to the end. He entered 
the Stadium, running strong and in 
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the stubborn soil yields a_ degree 








of moisture, clumps of — scrubby 
trees. Desolate is the only word which 
properly describes the greater part of 
the course. As we passed a_ lonely 
well and what seemed a monument, 
when a little more than half-way to Marathon, our driver, by 
means of signs and what English he could muster, explained that 
the place had formerly been the haunt of the famous bandits of 
the country. The Marathon road itself is very fair. It is laid 
with broken limestone the greater part of its length, and com- 
pares very favorably with good macadam. Hills are very long 
and very frequent, so that it is a great test of endurance to run 
the course, although, by the winding of the road, very steep grades 
are avoided. 

We drove into Marathon after dark, and Niflat and myself 
prepared to get supper for the men. We had brought steaks and 
other food with us, not caring to trust to chance in a primitive 
village—for Marathon is primitive. The best we could do, after 
spending much time in sign-language, was to get the use of a little 
open fireplace and a fire of fagots. We rounded out a pretty 
fair meal, and then decided to go to sleep. 

The start was made at 3.04 p.m. on Tuesday, May 1, from the 
middle of the village, at the stone marking forty-two kilometres 
from Athens. Fifty-three men answered the call for the start, 
and were lined up in five ranks in the narrow street. At the re- 
port of the gun they went off at a pretty sharp pace, crowded 
together and fighting for place all down the length of the narrow 
village street, which is a continuation of the Marathon road. 


W. D. Sherring, the Canadian Athlete, who won 
the great Marathon Race in Greece 
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of the second man. 

I. Svanberg, the Swede, who made 
second place, overtook Frank about 
three and a half miles from the finish. 
It was a desperate struggle for second 
place, but Frank was at a disadvantage. His efforts to draw 
away in the first ten miles of the run had taken too much of his 
strength. The Swede, who had taken things easier at first, passed 
him after a hard struggle, and came in second by nearly five 
minutes. 

The winner’s time for the forty-two kilometres was two hours, 
twenty-one minutes, and twenty-three seconds. The last four 
miles of ‘the run was made along roads and streets so densely 
packed with spectators that the crowd had to open to allow the 
runners to pass. Sherring entered the Stadium, for the half-lap 
which was to complete the course, wearing the shamrock emblem 
of his club and an old felt hat. He was running easy, smiling 
with gratification, and evidently feeling in fine shape after his 
wonderful performance. The ovation which he received was tre- 
mendous. He completed the half-lap on the track with Prince 
George running by his side and applauding his achievement. 
Sherring’s time for the distance, considering the course, was most 
remarkable. The time for the Marathon race of ten years ago 
was two hours fifty-five minutes, but the course that year was 
only forty kilometres—two kilometres shorter than the course this 
year—so the winner’s performance is a remarkable one, surpass- 
ing the previous record by several minutes. Though Sherring had 
the advantage of two months’ training in the region in which he 


brave work. Every man showed the ~ 


fine condition, five minutes in the lead" 
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Sherring winning the 25-Mile Race from Marathon to Athens, the great Event of the Olympic Games. 
George of Greece, who ran with him from the Entrance of the Stadium (which may be seen in the Background) to the Finish. 





By his Side is Prince 


Sherring’s Time, which established a new Record for this formidable contest, was 2 hours, 21 minutes, 23 seconds 


was to run his race, which fact may have given him a better chance 
than many of the other men; yet his time, as compared with other 
races, proves him a most remarkable runner. 

One interesting incident of the race was the performance of a 
Greek who started from Marathon with bare feet. He ran the 
whole course in that way and finished eighth. To those who are 
accustomed to wearing shoes it is inconceivable that human feet 
could bear the wear of a twenty-five-mile run over the hard sur- 
face of a stone-laid road. It was a striking illustration of the 
extent to which the human body can adapt itself to conditions 
and can build up and strengthen its tissues to meet strains and 
wear. 

On the day of the race the whole course was patrolled by de- 
tails of soldiers. Infantrymen were stationed at all the turns of 
the road to prevent the~possibility of any of the runners taking 
short cuts, though such a proceeding would of itself have been 
somewhat dangerous, be¢ause of the rocky nature of the ground. 
There were also squads of'-cavalrymen stationed at intervals along 
the road to provide against any emergency, for there seemed to 
be a general impression, though perhaps not well founded, that 
the populace would interfere and prevent any one but a Greek 
from winning. I heard several people say, in a suggestive manner, 
that no Italian could ever win. It is at least certain that the 
Greeks fervently hoped to see one of their countrymen win the 


race, and they were keenly disappointed because they failed to 
win even a place. Their first man to cover the course got in sixth. 
Their desire to win amounted almost to fanaticism, and it may 
be considered suggestive that our men were cautioned, upon their 
arrival at Marathon, to keep indoors and not to mingle with the 
crowd in the street. Feeling may have been a little tense, con- 
sidering that our men were feared as dangerous competitors, 
but nothing occurred to mar ‘the sportsmanlike spirit of the 
occasion, 

At intervals along the road hospital tents were provided, in 
charge of members of the army hospital corps, and everything 
possible was done to take the best care of men who were forced 
to drop out of the race. Of the fifty-three men who started, not 
more than twenty-five finished, so there was plenty of work taking 
care of the men who fell out. 

Considering the race from a general point of view, it must be 
ranked as a great contest and a fitting climax to a most successful 
Olympic meet. It was a wonderful test of endurance, as such 
contests must be—a contest in which training and condition 
played a great part; but, above all, it was a test of courage. Only 
one man could win, but there were many who struggled across the 
line of the finish that day who were victors over their own suffer- 
ing and pain. There were many haggard faces to tell a story of 
distress, and many suffered who gained no olive branch of victory. 
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THE AFRICAN GIBRALTAR 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN 

















a time when “ globe-trotting ” is the favorite pastime of an * 
increasing number, when every year more people flock 

Eastward especially, in search of novelty and change, 
there still remains, incredible though it may seem, within 
a few days of London or Paris—a few hours from a Brit- 
ish possession—a country with cities more Oriental than Tokyo 
and Peking, retaining the true Eastern flavor to an extent only 
rivalled perhaps by such cities as Bagdad or Damascus. 

Any one who has stayed at Gibraltar, and made the short trip 
across to the harbor town of Algeciras, knows how in half an hour 
one can pass from one world into another, from this century into 
the last—from order, organization, and method into indolence, 
carelessness, and a primitive disregard for all that we are wont 
to consider as the essentials of civilization. A further journey 
across the narrow strait lands us in a country even further be- 
hind Spain in point of development than Spain is behind England 
or America. If the Spaniards are a century behind us, what a 
gulf separates us from their neighbors and quondam conquerors— 
the Moors! Hundreds of years ago these people, like the Chinese, 
attained their high-water mark of culture and civilization. Mas- 
sive towers and fairy palaces mark the perfection to which their 
art attained; splendid roads, bridges, and irrigation systems testify 
to their energy and science. And now they live like “ brute 
beasts that have no understanding,” having lost whatever their 
fathers won—the glorious land of Spain—and from being most 
potent actors in the great world drama, sunk to the position not 
even of spectators, but become as it were a mere portion of the 
background or scenery, scarcely noticed for many years by the 
actors themselves. 

Recent events have stimulated interest in the Moors and their 
country, apart from their striking individuality. These considera- 
tions led the writer recently to visit Morocco, and not only the 
purely Moorish cities, but the Spanish possession of Ceuta, which 
is indissolubly connected with the histories of both nations, and 
possesses besides a peculiar interest and importance. 

Morocco, “the extreme West” of the Moors, is no remote or 
insignificant inland spot difficult of access, but a territory twice 
the size of the neighboring French possession of Algeria, nearly 
five times that of England and Wales, with a population of some 
six millions, and occupying a commanding position on one of the 
great international 
highways of the 


— 


tains, the Great Atlas, rising to over 13,000 feet, and in some 
places with snow as late as June; but the greater part of Morocco 
is undulating and steppelike, with low hills and fertile valleys. 
The vegetation in the lowlands varies greatly with the season— 
so much so, indeed, that to the traveller it may appear, according 
to the time of year, “ arid, sunburnt, and monotonous,” or “ rich 
in vegetation and bright with varied colors.” The Atlantic coast 
ef Morocco is extremely rocky, and without harbors or indenta- 
tions; and it is so dangerous, especially in winter, that it has 
earned the evil name of “the iron-bound coast.” On the Mediter- 
ranean there are some 200 miles of irregular hilly seaboard, with 
occasional strips of sand bordered with rugged cliffs, and here and 
there a fertile valley. Here dwell the Riffs, whose ancestors were 
formidable pirates, and who are still untamed in all essentials, 
though obliged to forego their original occupation. These people 
claim descent from Solomon, on what grounds it is difficult to 
discover. There is nothing Semitic in their appearance or 
character. if 

Spain still retains several fortified posts on the Mediterranean 
coast of Morocco—the last remnants of her power in Africa. Her 
connection with that state is intimate—more so than would ap- 
pear from the scattered garrisons—for the country is peopled 
with the descendants of those who once ruled in her own cities, 
many of whom, it is said, still cherish the title-deeds of Spanish 
estates which were tie property of their ancestors. “ Castles in 
Spain” are to them a real and tangible dream, although chi- 
merical, as the name has come to imply, is the hope of the Moor 
that he will ever.again tread the halls of his forefathers in en- 
chanted Granada or regal Cordoba. 

Nevertheless, the banished Moor found a resting-place within 
sight of those cherished provinces where for 800 years he reigned 
supreme, and on which he stamped the imprint of his genius with 
indelible force. From the Mediterranean which washes his own 
coasts he can see the snowy summits of the Sierra Nevada—the 
same Sierra which frames Granada, whose streams water sunny 
Andalucia, whose caverns, it is said, hold the buried treasure 
secreted by his fugitive forefathers—a treasure, alas! whieh he 
will never be able to claim. If he cares to do so, it may afford 
him consolation to reflect that, after all, Spain, who conquered the 
New World, was unable to eject her hereditary foes from this 

corner of Africa, 
where, having in 








world. 

Situated at the ex- 
treme northwestern 
corner of the Afri- 
"an continent, with 
the Mediterranean 
on the north and 
the whole Atlantic 
on the west, the in- 
terior boundaries of 
Morocco are ex- 
tremely vague, 
especially towards 
the frontiers of 
French Algeria. De- 
termined by the 
treaty of 1884, the 
boundary was mere- 








their time spread 
over a Jarge portion 
not only of Africa 
but of Europe, they 
-eventually settled, 
presenting an ex- 
ample of arrested 
development only to 
be paralleled by the 
decaying nations of 
Asia. From _ this 
isolated position, far 
from his mother- 
country, the Moor 
has beheld, while 
himself stationary, 
the rise and fall of 
his erstwhile con- 








ly a conventional 
line, the authority 
of the Sultan being 
by no means well 
established in this 
region, nor the allegiance of the tribes a certainty. Under such 
circumstances it was a foregone conclusion that a collision should 
occur sooner or later with France over some frontier question. 
The action recently taken by that power in Tuat and at Insalah is 
only a step in the inevitable process of encroachment when a strong 
military state like France has common frontiers with a weak, 
decadent country like Morocco. This encroachment is likely to 
continue despite the remonstrance of the Sultan and the jealous 
guard maintained by several of the Western powers. 
Notwithstanding its close proximity to Europe, Morocco is per- 
haps the portion of North Africa about which it is most difficult 
to get reliable information; and this in despite of. its -undoubtedly- 
important position, not only strategic, but commercial, holding as 
it does the key to various trade routes. It is only in the last half- 
century that Europe has added in any appreciable degree to the 
knowledge of this country possessed by the Romans, who had 
flourishing colonies here; and even now this knowledge is almost 
entirely restricted to the lowlands and steppe country, and to the 
immediate neighborhood of Tangiers, Tetuan, Fez, Meknez, and 
Morocco, leaving unexplored large tracts. A few miles off the 
beaten track of the traveller is still a terra incognita. 
The country is traversed from east to west by a range of moun- 


Ceuta from the Mainland 
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querors, the Span- 
iards. Himself ut- 
terly decadent, he 
has watched the 
progress of others 
without envy. When the moment arrives that the very existence 
of his country as an independent state is threatened, it will be 
interesting to see how much of the ancient spirit remains, or 
whether it has-entirely evaporated. 

The Spanish strongholds are now only four in number: Melilla, 
a fortified town ona rocky peninsula, connected by ramparts with 
defences on the heights behind; a presidio (fortified settlement) 
on one side of the Alhucemas Islands; a fortress on the rocky 
island of Pefion de Velez; and finally Ceuta, which marks the 
eastern end of the strait. This place is situated on a peninsula, 
whose head (Mount Acho) projects some four miles into the 
Mediterranean, while the neck is low and narrow. At the back 
rises Jebel-Musa, the Elephas of Strabo, the ancient Abyla, one of 
the Pillars of Hercules—Gibraltar, the mons calpe of the an- 
cients—being the other. 

Ceuta is perhaps best known as the place whence the Moors 


. poured over into Spain on their conquering expedition. The town 


has passed through many hands, and experienced great vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. Tradition says it was one of the first three cities 
of the world: be that as it may, the Romans had here a flourish- 
ing colony, which fell before the Goths in 617 a.p. Early in the 
eighth century it was the seat of government of the celebrated 




































































































































Ancient Moorish Building which the Spaniards used as a 
Hospital 


Count Julian, who invited the Moors to come and assist him 
against Roderic, the usurper of the throne of Spain. This brought 
about the Moorish invasion of that country, with all its far- 
reaching consequences; for the Moors, like the Manchus in China, 
having accomplished the task for which they had been invited, 
refused to leave the country, and seizing one town after another, 
proceeded to settle down. What they did for the land of their 
adoption during the seven or eight hundred years of their occupa- 
tion we have already mentioned. Meanwhile Ceuta, under their 
domination, became an important industrial city, and is generally 
believed to have had the first paper-mills in Europe. In 1415 it 
was taken by the Portuguese from the Moors, and subsequently, 
in 1580, passed into the hands of Spain. The Moors did not tamely 
yield it up, and it has stood several severe sieges from them, but 
all their efforts were unavailing. During the Napoleonic wars, in 
1810, the place was temporarily held by the English, with the per- 
mission of Spain, with the object of preventing France from ob- 
taining possession of it. In 1859 it was the base of Spanish opera- 
tions against Morocco. 

This African Gibraltar, unlike the British stronghold on the 
Spanish coast, has practically no trade, but in many other par- 
ticulars strongly resembles its prototype. Each is situated on a 
rocky: peninsula, and has a like commanding position on opposite 
sides of the strait. In the writer’s opinion, however, there is no 
question as to the relative strength of the 
two places. The approaches to the town of 
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with prison walls. Round and up this rock run roads, the product 
of convict labor, leading through carefully guarded stone gate- 
ways into terraces where antiquated guns‘and useless walls are 
jealously preserved as “ fortifications.” At intervals over the rock 
are dotted round towers, like those used by archers in the early 
Middle Ages, now intended as “ lookouts.” The main road through 
the town, which leads to the first or principal gateway (shown in 
the illustration) runs up and down over the seven hills from 
which Ceuta—Sebta—takes its name. Narrow and winding in 
parts, with the rough, imperfect paving common in Spanish and 
Moorish towns, this street opens out to form a sort of alameda, 
with trees and a statue. Following it down towards the mainland, 
we c¥oss a bridge which spans a channel cut in the narrowest 
portion of the isthmus; this bridge is known as the Puente del 
Hieros, and is perhaps the most animated spot in the little town. 
On the one side of it lie the Spanish town and the approaches to 
the convict prison, on the other the old Moorish buildings—partly, 
it is true, replaced by modern barracks, houses, and a cathedral, 
but still retaining many ancient landmarks. Behind the Moorish 
quarter lie the- slopes which border the approach to Apes Hill, 
and some ruins here are pcinted out as the remains of “ old 
Ceuta ”—possibly the original site of the Roman colony. 

A street scene in Ceuta is full of interest and variety. From 
the mainland and coast come troops of wild mountaineers, de 
scendants of the old Riff pirates, who have taken perforce to a 
peaceful trade in goats, fowls, and vegetables, but look, neverthe- 
less, as if murder were far more congenial to them than market- 
gardening. Many of these quondam buccaneers, once the terror of 
the Mediterranean, are tall, fine men. With lithe, wiry figures, 
head weli back, bare brown limbs, bold, flashing eyes, and lips 
parted to show strong white teeth, they give an impression of 
strength and daring not contradicted by local accounts of them. 
Contact for hundreds of years with European nations has done 
nothing to civilize these wild beings, and they are apparently no 
respecters of persons, for they swing along, with their free moun- 
tain tread, driving their patient overloaded donkeys or herds of 
goats, and making way for no one in the narrow streets. Their 
clothing is red-brown like their skins, and consists usually of a 
ragged bernouse, with perhaps a dirty coarse white one inside. 
In hot weather the white bernouse takes the outside place, while 
in winter the skin of an animal may be flung over one shoulder 
and strapped round the waist.” The better class of Moors, many 
of whom live in the town, are seen mingling with the crowd, clad 
also in the bernouse, of more seemly cut, with perhaps a gold 
embroidered or braided waistcoat over the white shirt, a red fez 
and -white turban, and the inevitable yellow slippers. Many Jews, 
descendants of those driven from Spain by the Inquisition, are to 
be found in all cities of Morocco. In Tangiers they seem to form 
a large proportion of the well-to-do inhabitants. They are easily 
recognized by their physical peculiarities, which are by no means 
modified, although they seem to mingle very largely with the 
Moors and do not suffer from persecution. At Tetuan they are 
compelled to keep to their own quarters, in which they are 
locked at nightfall, but no such restriction is found in the other 
towns. Many of the Ceutians seem of Semitic origin, and as a 
rule they, in common with most of the Jews of Morocco, appear 
to be of a high type,,and have faces at once intellectual and in 
many cases beautiful. : 

Resides the different tribes of Moors, Spanish merchants, Italians, 
Jews, and a number of negroes (who are mostly brought as slaves 
from the Sudan), the streets of Ceuta are full of convicts, known 
by their round flat caps. These are allowed, after a certain term of 
their imprisonment is over, to work in the town; first in gangs 
under supervision, and afterwards entirely at their own will, 
without any restriction, earning whatever they can, and returning 
at five o’clock to the barracks where they sleep. For this accommo- 
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Ceuta are entirely commanded by’ the heights 
on the mainland, occupied at present with 
very paltry defensive works. Not only is the 
place as it stands weak, but it could only be 
strengthened by the expenditure of formid- 
able sums in fortifications and harbors. An 
entirely different .aspect would, however, be 
given to the case by the presence of an active 
power on the mainland of Morocco, acting, 
perhaps, in conjunction with another power at 
Ceuta. As an isolated spot, midway in the 
Mediterranean, the poorly fortified Spanish 
fortress, especially in the hands of her 
present owners, is’ almost valueless from a 
strategic point of view, but circumstances 
might arise which would vastly increase its 
power of offence and defence. 

Any trouble involved in getting to Ceuta 
is amply repaid by its interest and unlike- 
ness to any other place. One does not look 
for picturesqueness in a convict settlement, 
but in this respect Ceuta was an agreeable 
surprise. The situation is full of pictorial 
possibilities. Viewed from certain points in 
the strait, the place—or rather the Monte del 
Acho on which stands the prison—looks like 
an island, the low and narrow strip which 
unites it to the mainland being hardly 
visible. On this strip the town of Ceuta 
mainly lies, a beautiful little bay on either 














side, the bare and lofty Hill of Apes behind, 
and in front the round, swelling rock crowned 
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The Artillery Yard, looking toward the Mainland 
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A Street Scene in Ceuta 


dation they pay a fixed sum each week. Stories are current of 
the cruelty of the Spanish jailers to their prisoners, but these must 
he accepted with reserve. The system above referred to certainly 
does not imply excessive harshness, and an English-speaking con- 
viet with whom the writer conversed assured him that the treat- 
ment on the whole is humane and just. This man is an English 
subject. a native of Poona in India,.who, to quote his own remark, 
made with the utmost frankness, * killed one Spanish mans” in a 
street row at Cadiz, and was therefore condemned to twenty years’ 
penal servitude at Ceuta. In two more years his time will be up, 
and he will return to Poona, a town, he said, far superior to any 
Spanish place—* more gentlemans there!” For the last two years 
he has worked freely in the town of Ceuta, sleeping in the prison, 
and apparently he is en friendly terms with police and townsfolk 
alike. Altogether a more comfortable and amiable convict it 
would be hard to find. There is one other British subject at Ceuta, 
an Englishman of good birth, who was convicted for manslaughter 
in Cuba. Efforts were made at first by the British authorities to 
obtain his release, but circumstances are said to have come to 
light which proved his sentence to be even less than deserved, and 
it was thought better for him to remain at Ceuta. 

With a population composed of such varied and turbulent com- 
ponents, a very large garrison, both civil and military, is neces- 
sary for the preservation of order as well as the defence of the 
fortress. The little policemen—gardes civiles—with their loose red 
trousers, blue cloaks draped round the lower half of the face, 
peaked caps crushed down in front, and short sword at side, are 
met with at every turn, and regard the 
stranger with suspicious eyes. As a rule 
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duty, or necessity, are bound to stay in Ceuta. The coast hinter- 
land is not frequented save by the Riffs and other tribes, who 
inhabit the region, and make it extremely unsafe for any one not 
of their kin. Apes Hill shuts out the mainland with its great 
gray peak, cloud-capped for a greater part of the year. Round 
the coast there are, indeed, sandy beaches and little coves, where 
streams from the summit of the mountain drip down the rock 
through fringes of maiden-hair tern. But such spots are little 
known or visited, and the Ceutian must confine himself to a nar- 
row sphere of action, and endeavor to find consolaticn in the 
beautiful climate. 

That this is really very fine—though, of course, extremely hot 
at times—is testified to by the flowers and shrubs which flourish 
abundantly wherever they have had a chance. ‘The two gardens— 
one in the Spanish town, overlooking that side of the harbor which 
borders Monte del Acho, and the other in the * Moorish town ”— 
were both green and beautiful. The latter was a mass of flowers, 
such as are seen all over the south of Spain, intermingled with 
palms and cactus-plants. Bougainvilliers flung their . crimson 
branches across to form an arbor; stocks and geraniums bloomed 
in the borders; delicate passion-flowers nestled in a mass of trail- 
ing greenery; while the aloe and wild plum, stately palms and 
waving grasses, all quivering from light to shade as a little breeze 
played through them, threw checkered shadows on the greenest of 
grass. Two Moorish beggars were basking in the sun in this 
garden; had they been Spaniards, our approach would have been 
the signal for an attack; but although neither Moor nor Spaniard 
is ashamed to beg, the former manages withal to preserve his 
dignity. The Spaniard begs loudly, persistently, importunately ; 
the Moor, silently, steadily, but without forgetting for a minute 
that he is a son of the Prophet. and you, despite your shekels, a 
mere dog of an unbeliever. ‘ Pig Inglese,’ remarked a Moorish 
woman to whom we refused alms; but it was said quietly, with a 
cool contempt which was most cutting. 

In this garden also is a monument to the memory of Spanish 
soldiers who fell in the African wars. A memorial of a different 
sort is to be found just outside, built into the wall of a Moorish 
tower. This is a stone, some four inches by six, of gray, slate- 
like appearance, with which a Moorish woman, during one of the 
many sieges of Ceuta, killed a Spanish general, hurling it from 
the top of the tower on to his head. The fate of this second Jael 
is not related, but is not difficult to imagine; at all events she 
achieved a notoriety seldom attained by Moorish women. Another 
survival of Moorish times is the building now known as the “ Con- 
vent de la Trinidad,” used as a military hospital during the last 
Spanish campaign in Morocco. It is a ruinous-looking Moorish 
tower and house, interesting and picturesque, which was evidently 
roughly patched up to receive the wounded Spaniards. 

Such, in brief outline, are the history, position, and chief 
characteristics of Ceuta, the African Gibraltar, of whose very 
existence many even of the travelling public are hardly aware. 
And yet what an interesting personality is possessed by this ancient 
town! What visions of departed glories—of Roman _ colonists, 
Pheenician merchants, Arab traders, Riff pirates, Goths, Portuguese, 
Spaniards—crowd before our mental vision as we stand in the 
quaint steep streets and watch the motley crowd which passes up 
and down! Ceuta, once a flourishing manufacturing town and 
busy mart, has fallen on evil days; but who shall say that her time 
is gone forever? In past ages she has played no inconsiderable 
part among the cities of the world; perhaps even yet she may 
emerge from her obscurity and assume the position which is 
naturally due to her as one of the “ Pillars of Hercules ’—the 
gate-posts, as it were, of the Mediterranean. This will never be 
while she is in the hands of her present ewners: but should any 
change occur, we shall hear more of Ceuta. Until then she is 
likely to remain what she is at present—an interesting potentiality 
with a checkered past. 











they contrast unfavorably in physique with 
the Moors, more especially with those Moors 
who have renounced their independence and 
taken service as soldiers with their heredit- 
ary foes. A company of these marched past 
as the writer stood on the Puente del Hieros, 
and their neat uniform—resembling that of 
the French Tureos—with its rich red and 
blue, and a touch of white in’ turban 
and skirt. set off the dark handsome 
faces of the Moors, while their splendid 
carriage and firm tread showed to great 
advantage. Besides Moorish mercenaries, the 
Spaniards recruit men from the Haussa 
provinces, but these the writer did not see. 
There is a very fair garrison of both infan- 
try and artillery, though to judge from ap- 
pearances the weapons of the latter are not 
likely to be of any great assistance in case 
of an attack on Ceuta. 

The Ceutians are, indeed, a curious mix- 
ture. Fanatical Christians, pious Moham- 
medans, devout Jews; merchants and mur- 
derers, police and pirates: savage moun- 
taineers, crafty traders, excitable Spaniards, 
and proud Moors—all held together by one 
unalterable if galling bond; they cannot get 
away. True, a vessel leaves each day for 














Algeciras, but this slender thread of connec- 
tion with the outer world is of little use to 
the majority, who, for reasons of business, 
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Puente del Hieros, the Principal Street of Ceuta 
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: Photograph copyright, 1906, by Penfield 
The Finish of the Brooklyn Handicap—‘ Tokalon” first, ‘“* Dandelion” second, “ The Picket” third 


THE VICTORY OF “TOKALON” IN THE BROOKLYN HANDICAP 


The most surprising occurrence of the Spring racing season was the winning of the $20,000 Brooklyn Handicap at Gravesend, 
May 22, by J. W. Fuller’s five-year-old “ Tokalon,” a horse cOmparatively without reputation. In the presence of 30,000 spec- 
tators, “ Tokalon’”’ won: by a nose from F. R. Hitchcock’s “ Dandelion,” finishing in two minutes, five and three-fifths seconds 
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HENRIK IBSEN 


By WILLIAM MORTON PAYNE 








*. S it not the chief disgrace in the world not to be an unit; 
not to be reckoned one character; not to yield that peculiar 
fruit which each man was created to bear, but to be reckoned 
in the gross, in the hundred, or the thousand, of the party, 
the section, to which we belong, and our opinion predicted 

geographically as the north, or the south?” These earnest words 
of Emerson’s. occurring near the close of his address on “ The 
American Scholar,” constituted a message of vital import to the 
generation before the last. A similar message has been delivered 
to our own generation by the writings of Henrik Ibsen, whose 
lifelong teaching has been to the effect that a man’s first duty is 
to be fully and frankly himself; not the follower of a system, nor 
the reflection of a convention, but a clear-cut personality, bearing 
upon his brow the stamp of his individual creation. The deepest 
satire of our time is Ibsen’s “ Peer Gynt,” which portrays for us, 
in scenes extending all the way from boyhood to old age, a man 
who has neglected this primary _be- 

hest —this categorical imperative of 


lowing frank terms of his own development: “ What is it to be 
a poet? I made the discovery ‘late*in life that to be a poet is 
essentially to see things, and to see them. in such fashion that the 
vision as it exists in the poet’s mind: becomes also the possession 
of his hearers. But only what we have ourselves experienced 
may be thus seen and imparted. And the very secret of the 
poetry of this modern age is that it is the outcome of experi- 
ence. All that I have written in the last ten years I have ex- 
perienced in spirit. But no poet has isolated experiences; he has 
rather only those that his contemporaries share with him. For, 
were this not the case, how should there be a bridge between the 
intelligence of the giver and of the receiver?” And then follows 
a confession, which must. always be taken into account when we 
seek to understand the workings of Ibsen’s mind, or to explain 
his own relation to the figures with which his dramas are peopled 
and the situations in which they are involved: ‘ What is it, 
then, that I have experienced and writ- 
ten about? The scope has been wide. 
In part I have written of things that 





the individual character. He _ has 


been neither positively good nor " 
positively bad; he has _ simply 
been plastic under the shaping 
influences of circumstance, and _ the 


creative stamp has been worn away. 
This portrayal culminates in the para- 
ble of the button-moulder, who, in the bat 
end, comes to fetch Peer Gynt’s soul 
and cast it into the melting-pot. It is 
good for nothing now, except to be J 
used as the raw material from which 
new buttons (or souls) are moulded; 
it is not worth preserving on its own 
account. 

In this grim similitude is the kernel 
of Ibsen’s philosophy of conduct. Be 
something definite, in God’s name— 
and better something bad than noth- 
ing at all—but if you do not have a 
distinctive character of any kind, there 
is nothing about you that is worth 
saving, nothing even for the reform- 
ing process to work upon. As a coun- 
terpart to this picture of Peer Gynt, 
Ibsen gives us the character of Brand. 
Here is a man who never loses the 
consciousness. of what God meant him 
to be, and whose life is the expression, 
carried out to the most remorseless 
logical extreme, of a definite purpose 
informed by an impregnable strength 
of will. Brand is a priest, and his 
particular purpose is the saving of 
souls, but the author has reminded us 
that his hero might just as well have 
been a sculptor or a politician; it is 
the will and the purpose that count, 
not the special object upon which they 








I have seen only in glimpses in my best 
hours, and have stirred me with their 
nobility and beauty. I have written, 
‘so to speak, of things that stood higher 
thangmy every-day self, and have done 
so that I might hind them to me as « 
part of myself. But I have also done 
” the opposite of this, and writtén of 
the things that appear to the intro- 
spective gaze as the very scoria and 
dregs of one’s nature. In this case, 
writing has been like taking a bath, 
and I have felt myself the cleaner and 
healthier and freer for it. Yes, gentle- 
men, no one can figure forth in poetic 
form things of which he does not in 
some measure, or, at least, at certain 
times, find models in himself. And 
what man is there among us who has 
not now and then felt and recognized 
in himself some contradiction between 
word and deed, between will and ac- 
complishment, especially between life 
and doctrine? Or who is there among 
us who has not, upon particular occa- 
sions at least, partly with misgivings 
and partly in good faith, sought in 
egotistic self-sufficiency to gloss over 
this contradiction, both to himself and 
to others?” 

How Ibsen plunged into reality in 
middle life, and determined thenceforth 
to be absolutely truthful and sincere 
in describing the world of men as he 
saw it reflected in the mirror of his 
own consciousness, is revealed in the 
series of twelve dramas which began 
with “ The Pillars of Society,” a quar- 








are expended. Ibsen is as hard on the 
“ weakling”? as is Theodore Roosevelt 
in his most strenuous mood, but it is 
the moral, not the physical, weakling 
who is the object of denunciation. The . 


outcome of Brand's stormy life is absolute failure, objectively con- 


sidered; but he has kept the faith, and thereby achieved a moral 
triumph. 
“That you lacked strength may be forgiven, 
But never that you wanted will.” 


The two contrasted dramas which present us with these two 
opposed types of character and conduct stand midway in the list 
ot Ibsen’s works. They also represent his highest imagination 
and ethical reach, thus constituting his chief claim to be remem- 
bered among the master spirits of the last century. Before they 
were written he had produced a considerable series of works, 
tentative and experimental, during years when he was groping his 
way out of the mists of romanticism into the clear daylight of 
truth. These years of transition to the realistic method of his 
later works were years of struggle, of thwarted ambitions, and of 
a bitterness of spirit that impelled him to a long term of volun- 
tary exile. When he made his first return visit he was greeted 
with an enthusiasm in striking contrast to the neglect and mis- 
understanding from which he had fled ten years earlier. He had 
left Norway obseure, he returned famous. During his absence he 
had sent home for publication the two great works above men- 
tioned, the great historical drama of “Emperor and Galilean,” 
another play of less importance, and the volume of his collected 
poems. 

To a gathering of students who offered him a reception upon 
this visit. he made one of the very few public speeches with which 
he is credited. In the course of this speech he spoke in the fol- 


A recent Portrait of Ibsen 


ter of a century ago, and ended some 
score of years later with “When We 
Dead Awake,” which he himself <de- 
scribed as “a dramatic epilogue,” as 
if to indicate that this phase of his 
life-task was completed. These twelve plays have produced a whole 
literature of comment and interpretation; they have worked, or 
are now working, an entire revolution in dramatic technique. The 
best testimonial to their permanent value is offered by the shrill 
outcries cf their angry assailants, who call them clinical, pa- 
rochial, and pessimistic. It may not be amiss to close the present 
appreciation with a few words upon each of these three charges. 
To become a healer of the ills of society, or even to lay them 
bare that they may the more readily be healed, would seem to be 
no unworthy task. Arnold's praise of Goethe is summed up in the 
words which call him “physician of the iron age.” Ibsen has 
certainly been a physician in the same sense, although he would have 
called the age anything but iron. To him its chief characteristic 
was moral flabbiness. with the attendant evils of dulness, weak- 
ness, and unrest. In one of his poems, admirably translated by 
Mr. Percy W. Shedd, he answers the friend who writes, inquiring, 
‘“Why nowadays the world is so depressed ;- 
So listless, nor in peace with zeal aspiring; 
As though a fear obscure dwelt in its breast. 
Why souls are dead to noble actions wrought; 
Why none know why they live, nor whither wend; 
Why each accepts his lot, and has no thought 
Than dull compliance with what fate shall send,” 


with an elaborate metaphor of a ship, its crew and passengers 

full of vigorous life and hope for the future, when suddenly all is 

changed; a rumor spreads abroad that deadens life and casts down 
(Continued on page 823.) 




































































































Jameson Lee Finney (as * Billy Woods,” the reporter-hero) 





Dorothy Tennant 








Wright Kramer R. T. Carter 

A Newspaper Story on the Stage 
Jesse Lynch Williams’s novel, “The Day Dreamer,” thé hero of which is a newspaper reporter who defeats a nefarious political 
deal, and writes the story of it for his paper in exciting circumstances, has been dramatized by the author as “The Stolen 
Story.” Mr. Henry W. Savage recently produced the play in Boston. It will be seen in New York early in the coming season 









































A Scene from De Koven’s new Operetta, ‘“‘The Student King” 
Ranken, was recently produced 


“The Student King,’ a new operetta by Reginald De Koven, Stanislaus Stange, and Frederi 
{ P y eg ge , ’ 
It will be seen in New York next season 


in Chicago, where it is expected to run during the summer. 


NEW PLAYS OF THE SPRING SEASON 
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“FENWICK’S CAREER” 


AN APPRECIATION OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S LATEST NOVEL 
By James Wellman 











HEN it is written of a book, as a recent critic has writ- 
ten of Fenwick’s Career, that “its publication makes 
the fiction of the year memorable by association with 
it,’ the reader of such sincere eulogy is moved to com- 
pare the early verdicts upon Mrs. Ward’s latest book. 
She has set so high a standard in the past that critical opinion 
awaits each new achievement with more exacting demands. It is 
of peculiar interest, therefore, to’note the different points of view. 
It is the “ originality of conception ” which impresses one reviewer, 
who finds that “the author’s insight was never greater.” An- 
other, doubtless a reader of the story primarily for the story’s 
sake, notes that “the essential faculty of suspense is maintained 
throughout. The action is always 
rapid.” On the side of human interest 
we find one critic declaring Fenwick’s 


of herself and of their child, she had forced him into an acted 
lie which had poisoned his whole existence, and first and foremost, 
that gracious and beautiful friendship which was all, save his art, 
that she had left him. For, in the first moments of his despair 
and horror he had remembered what it would mean to Madame 
de Pastourelles, did she ever know that his mad wife had left 
him out of jealousy for her.” Self conquered and he continued 
his deceit, sometimes forgetting, sometimes pierced with poignant 
regret, oftener -raging against wife and fate. That wrong had 
been done him one may grant, but it was a wrong invited by the 
coarseness of his own self-centred being. Concealing his wound, 
it poisoned his soul and reacted upon his art. 

Simply as a foil, a literary contrast 
to the two stormy natures set before 
us at the outset, the tender altruism 





Career “more truly human than any 
of its predecessors,” and another dwell- 
ing upon the book as “rich in that 
broad and true knowledge of life which 
gives strength and vitality to the great 
novels of the world.” Eugenie “ is the 
most consistently sympathetic and dis- 
tinguished of all the women characters 
portrayed by Mrs. Ward,” is the com- 
ment of a distinguished English re- 
viewer, and from another ‘critical source 
comes the general summary, “ one 
realizes again the vitality of her genius, 
the perfection of the craftsmanship, 
which enables Mrs. Ward to hold so 
easily a first place among contemporary 
novelists.” Such opinions taken almost 
at random from the first’ significant 
comments upon Mrs. Ward’s new book 
indicate a rare and emphatic consensus 
of praise. For this readers of Fen- 
wick’s Career are finding abundant 
reasons. Mrs. Ward’s achievement 
leaves no one indifferent. It is pre- 
eminently a book which invites not 
only reading, but also discussion and 
analysis. 

The motif drawn from Romney’s life, 
which Mrs. Ward makes evident in her 
story, is referred to in her introduction. 
That a formal explanation was de- 
manded of the author would be argued 
enly by the petty criticasters whose 
literary interests halt at derivations 
and similarities. Like Romney, John 
Fenwick left his Westmoreland wife in 
a quest for fame which led Fenwick not 
to aVandonment, but to denial. He was 
drawn by a personal interest, as well 
as the vision of a perfect art, into 
weakness, but not crime. That his 
punishment was greater than his de-¢ 
serts may perhaps be agreed, but it is 
a truism that the mistakes of life often 
bring more poignant suffering than the 
crimes. 


’ 








and high purpose of Madame de 
?astourelles stands as an embodiment 
of peculiar nobility and _ distinctive 
beauty. At their first meeting the re- 
finement of her nature is relieved 
against the crassness of his quality, 
just as the opening chapter shows the 
gulf between the artist temperament 
and the bourgeois type. Almost insen- 
sibly the reader is led to realize the 
contrast between the restless relations 
of husband and wife and the reaction 
upon Fenwick of the serenity and 
dignity of Madame de Pastourelles. In 
this lay an influence not romantie in 
its essence, but spiritual. 

It was a task involving all that there 
may be of subtle insight and discrimina- 
tion in a creator of character to set 
forth this relation without exaggeration 
or weakness. It is fine and logical, the 
expression of Fenwick’s earlier atti- 
tude. “He yearned towards her, as he 
a sat there in the semi-darkness—seeking 
the ewig-weibliche in the sweetness of 
her face—without a touch of passion— 
as a Catholic might yearn towards his 
Madonna. Her slight and haughty 
farewell showed that he had tried her 
patience,—had behaved like an un- 
generous cur. But he must and’ would 
propitiate her—win her friendship for 
himself and for Phebe. The weakness 
of the man threw itself strangely, in- 
stinctively, on the moral strength of the 
woman.” 

It was this attitude on Fenwick’s 
part that later at Versailles made the 
closest appeal to pitying sympathy and 
to the quality of generous self-sacrifice 
characteristic of the nobler woman- 
nature, and dominating Madame de Pas- 
tourelles’s inteypretation of her life. 

What remained in reality was an- 
other phase of self-sacrifice. The next 
act of the drama offers perhaps a hint 








The effect upon him and upon 
his passionate wife, and the great part 
played by the noble Madonna-like figure 
of Eugenie de Pastourelles, afford the 
chief phases of the human drama which 
moves before us in this book. For the 
most part the action passes in the social and artistic London of 
which Mrs. Ward exhibits such convincing knowledge. It is a 
large story, largely told, advancing logically to a close bright 
with the promise of a new dawn. 

John Fenwick was born into artistic revolt as truly as the 
French “men of 1830,” but to the tempestuous nature of the un- 
taught, self-willed Westmoreland youth, art presented itself in a 
very different guise from that seen by the passionate French 
colorist Delacroix, or the poet Corot, or that painter of the serious 
and beautiful in rural life, Jean Francois Millet. To the French- 
man the love of paint, of the endless power and passion of the 
medium, makes a stronger appeal, and even in the painters “ with 
a mission” the love of art for art’s sake is never wholly absent. 
With Fenwick there was a certain reasoned approach. “TI 
propose,” he said, “ to combine the color and romance of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, with the truth and. drawing of the French school.” 
It is a standard which admits of curious discussion, but the dogma 
of youth may be left to the mill of experience. 

To Fenwick, in the first shock of his wife’s desertion, it seemed 
that she had destroyed his life, “She had not only robbed him 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Author of * Fenwici’s Career” 
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of mechanism, but it is allowable, and 
in one way or another this end would 
have come. Later, there might have been 
tragedy unrelieved. But the reader who 
is borne along by the current of the tale 
will find his peaceful haven ennobled 
by the tender and beautiful spirit of Madame de Pastourelles. 
For her. there was no question of that which the world calls 
practical success, but her life was that of the spirit and 
her achievement the influence which endures in the lives of 
others. 

In Fenwick himself the evolution of temperament is traced with 
almost unswerving logic, from its clearly defined contrast to the§ 
commonplace to an aftermath free from the sensational and tragic, 
bearing the convincing stamp of truth. It is a quality felt more 
readily than defined, this expression of the individual called tem- 
perament, and phrased differently by every one who feels. With 
Scott it is often the secondary character, rather than hero or hero- 
ine—Rebecca rather than Ivanhoe or Rowena. In Romola, Tito’s 
temperament is felt from the first; in Vanity Fair the temperament 


_ of Becky Sharp rather than Dobbins or Amelia. In the prevalence 


of short stories expanded to novel length, of lurid adventure and 
objective narrative, it becomes an event to read a chapter of life 
which in fulness and significance many of us will place first 
among the paintings of character in modern environments which 
we owe to Mrs. Humphry Ward. 






















































































The Mysteries of Sleep 
By J. Sanderson Christison, M.D. 


OF all natural phenomena there is none 
so mysterious as the nightly lapse of con- 
sciousness we call sleep. It is a condition 
we are born with and into, for as infants we 
sleep from eighteen to twenty hours in the 
twenty-four. No appetite is more impera- 
tive; for while we may live for forty. days 
without food, man’s limit of endurance with- 
out sleep is only half that time. In the 
lower animals it is even more necessary to 
life, for they die in from four to. five days 
when deprived of sleep. 


An Unsettled Subject 


There are various theories respecting 
sleep, the chief of which are known as the 
physiological, the chemical, and the histo- 
logical. 

The old theory postulated congestion of 
the brain, while the present and generally 
accepted theory implies the opposite, name- 
ly, a reduced supply of blood to the brain 
as compared with the amount in the 
waking state. Mosso, an Italian investi- 
gator, has shown that during sleep the 
amount of blood going to the brain is sub- 
ject to fluctuation without any apparent 
cause. And here it may be stated that the 
amount of blood supplied to the gray matter 
of the brain (a thin layer on the surface 
averaging less than one-tenth of. an inch 
in thickness and known as the cortex) is 
five times greater than the amount sup- 
plied to the white substance of the brain, 
while it is still a matter of dispute as to 
whether or not the arteries of the brain are 
under nervous control, although it seems 
more than probable that they are. How- 
ever this last question may be finally set- 
tled, it is known that the amount of blood 
in the brain varies with the amount of 
cerebro-spinal fluid in the several ventricles 
or cavities located in the centre and base 
of the brain. 

But it appears that the reduction of blood 
in the brain when produced by hemorrhage 
is a cause of wakefulness instead of sleep, 
so that mere reduction of blood in the brain 
is not an efficient cause of sleep unless 
accompanied by other conditions. 


Why Do We Sleep? 


In support of the theory of a reduced 
circulation of blood in the, brain during 
sleep we may refer to the familiar fact 
that the fontanelles, or “soft spots,’ on 
the heads of infants, sink during sleep, and 
also the fact that the exposed brains of 
sleeping dogs provided with watch-glass 
covers show a considerab!e reduction in the 
calibre of the arteries. Furthermore, it is 
known that in states of mental excitement 
there is an increased flow of blood to the 
brain, while it is observed that workers in the 
manufacture of nitroglycerine suffer from 
throbbing of the arteries of the neck and 
insomnia. But there are numerous other 
evidences pointing to a reduced circulation 
of blood in the brain being a condition of 
sleep, such, for example, as when the blood 
is increased in the digestive system (at the 
expense of the rest of the body) by a hearty 
meal, which we all know is commonly ac- 
companied. by a tendency to sleep. During 
sleep there is more blood in the body sur- 
face and abdominal vessels, while there is 
a slowing and weakening of the heart’s 
action, the pulse being reduced from ten to 
twenty beats per minute. In addition, the 
glands of the skin are somewhat more ac- 
tive, while the temperature usually falls 
a fraction of a degree. 

Among the chemical theories of sleep is 
the theory of autointoxication resulting 
from acid-waste products (chiefly phos- 
phorie acid) produced by the activity of 
the brain, and which are thought to induce 
a suspended action of the brain cells until 
more or less elimination of these . effete 
products takes place. Preyer thinks that 
lactic acid is the cause of sleep, while 
Pfliiger attributes sleep to a decrease in 
gaseous exchange, as, according to Landois 
and Sterling, the elimination of carbonic: 
acid gas is reduced one-fourth, while the 
absorption of oxygen is relatively. increased. 

The histological theory accounts for sleep 
by the partial retraction of the treelike 
branches of the cortical brain cells, so that 
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the nerve cutrents are broken or rendered 
ineffective for the production of conscious- 
ness. It is claimed that such a condition 
of the brain cells has been found in animals 
which were suddenly destroyed while asleep. 

Such are the principal theories of sleep, 
while it has yet to be admitted, as Dr. 
Weir Mitchell observed, that, “ we are sim- 
ply driven to believe that it is a state of 
the nerve cells—and why not of the nerves? 
—in which they become functionally ac- 
tionless in a variable degree. Whether this 
be true also of the other cell structures of 
the body we do not know: and sleep may be 
a universal function, as would seem rea- 
sonable to those who believe that plants 
sleep. It is sure that the sleeping brain 
contains less blood, or it circulates less, 
than the brain awake, and this is the limit 
of what we know.” 


Curious Instances 


It is related of a Chinese merchant who 
was convicted of wife-murder and sentenced 
to die by being deprived of sleep, that he 
was placed in prison with guards changed 
hourly for the purpose of preventing him 
from sleeping. After the commencement 
of the eighth day his suffering was so in- 
tense that he implored «the authorities to 
strangle, guillotine, burn him, drown him, 
garrote, shoot, quarter, blow up with gun- 
powder, or put him to death in any con- 
ceivable way. 

Natural sleep has been defined as mental 
rest produced by an appetite resulting from 
fatigue. But the idea that mental rest 
means mental inaction is hardly — tenable, 
inasmuch as it quite frequently happens 
that the solution of unsolved problems is 
the first thing to appear in the conscious- 
ness on awakening, and thus the mind must 
have been operative while asleep. 


The Needs of Sleepers 


Dr. Macnish, in his work, The Philosophy 
of Slecp, states that the noted French Gen- 
eral Pichegru informed Sir Gilbert Blane 
that during a whole year’s campaign he 
had not had one hour’s sleep in the twenty- 
four. Numerous observers have stated that 
it is no uncommon thing for exhausted 
soldiers steadily to pursue their march 
while sound asleep. ~ 

According to Macnish, a Dr. Moore slept 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four, and 
Quin, a noted actor, could slumber for 
twenty-four hours successively. A person 
by the name of Eligabeth Orvin is said to 
have slept three-fourths of her life, while 
another woman, named Elizabeth Perkins, 
slept from a week to two weeks at a time, 
and a Mary Lyall slept for six successive 
weeks by spells. Dr. B. F. Slaughter, of 
Tennessee, had a young woman _ patient, 
known as the “sleeping beauty,” who had 
slept almost constantly from her eighth to 
her twenty-sixth year. 


Sleep and the Insane 


It is commonly supposed that the greatest 
depth of sleep occurs about the end of the 
first hour. This, however, is not invariably 
the rule, according to my own observations 
in the Cook County (Chicago) Insane Asy- 
lum, made some years ago, when I spent 
two successive nights in hourly testing the 
depth of sleep by light, sound, and touch. 
A majority of the ten cases I had under 
observation showed the greatest depth to be 
at about 3 A.M. More recently Drs. Sante 
de Sanctis and N. Neyros, at the University 
of Rome, tested the depth of sleep in four 
normal persons by pressure upon the tem- 
ple. One of these showed the greatest depth 
of sleep in the second and fifth hours, while 
the others showed the greatest depth be- 
tween the first and second hours. 

Talking in sleep is more common than is 
generally supposed. Armstrong and Child 
found in two hundred students, between the 
ages of twenty and thirty years, that forty- 
one per cent. of the men and thirty-seven 
per cent. of the women talked in their sleep, 
and most of them could answer questions. 

Dr. Cheney relates the amusing case of 
a gentleman who was in the habit during 
his sleep of taking. snuff from a box which 
he kept under his pillow. If this box were 
removed he sought for it as usual, and fail- 
ing to find it, he betrayed dissatisfaction and 
invariably awoke. 
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Where You Get It 


“How do these crack surgeons take out 
the appendix?” 
“In the bill, mainly.” 








BABY’S FOOD 
can always be uniform if you use Borpen’s Eactr Branp Con- 
DENSED MILK. The original. Especially prepared as an infant 
food. Send for Baby’s Diary, a valuable booklet for mothers. 
108 Hudson Street, New York.—[Adv.]} 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box.—[Adv.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears’ 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 





position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 1789. 


Judge Beer By 
Its True Worth 


Progressive Men and Women Consider 
It a Means to National Temperance 





We have recently published a number of articles 
on the food value of beer, the importance of the 
brewing industries as a factor in our national wealth, 
our national revenues, and the use of beer itself as 
a means to temperance and sobriety. 

We believe that sooner or later beer will be recog- 
nized at its true worth, as a food beverage of splen- 
did tonic effect and high nourishing value. Noted 
men and women of this country are already alive to 
the situation, and, besides Miss Phoebe Cousins and 
Dr. Joseph Feisler, of Northwestern University, many 
others of note give their endorsement to beer as a 
means to national temperance. 

Miss Cousins, for a quarter of a century the most 
eminent woman suffrage advocate in the West, said 
in a recent interview: “There never will be a law 
that will compel prohibition, and the sensible thing 
for the Women’s Christian Temperance Union to do 
is to aid in the substitution of mild, nourishing drinks 
like beer, which seldom produce drunkenness. A 
prominent army officer who served in the Southwest 
operated canteens at three different posts. He made 
the canteens so acceptable to the soldiers, who found 
beer satisfying their’ demands, that he actually ran 
all the low dives of the surrounding neighborhood 
out of business.” 

Pabst Beer meets all the demands for a mild, 
healthful, refreshing beverage such as Miss Cousins 
suggests. It is made of the exclusive Pabst eight- 
day malt, choicést hops and pure water. Eight-day 
malt, which is the only perfect malt, gives Pabst 
Beer its superior food value and richness. Strong 
in nourishment the body requires, it is refreshing 
and satisfying. 

Perfect in age, purity and strength, absolutely 
clean and containing only three and one-half per 
cent. of alcohol, Pabst Beer is the ideal temperance 





beverage. No other is so healthful. 















































Mrs. Charles T. Stout winning the Women’s Metropolitan Golf Championship at Englewood 
















































Travers Driving from the Fifth Tce in his Championship Match with Byers 





WINNERS IN THE METROPOLITAN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIPS 


The final match for the Metropolitan Golf Championship at St. Andrews, on May 26, between Jerome D. Travers, the nineteen- 
year-old erack of the Nassau Country Club, and E. M. Byers, of St. Andrews, was won by Travers, on the 17th, or 35th, green, 
by 3 up. At Englewood, on May 25, Mrs, Charles T, Stout won the Women’s Metropolitan Championship for the fourth 
time, defeating Miss Georgiana Bishop in the final round by 1 up " 
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A Youthful Carnegie Hero 


A RECENT award of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund Committee was the bestowal of $2000 
and a silver medal upon Daniel J. Curtain, 
a fourteen-year-old New-Yorker, who made 
himself eligible for the award by rescuing 
two young girls from drowning last sum- 
mer. Curtain has other brave acts to -his 
credit, and said richly to deserve the 
honors he has received. 


1s 


Defined 


A CERTAIN member of the Yale faculty is 
famous for his power of condensing his 
many strong antipathies into trenchant epi- 


grams. His pet abhorrence is logic, a fact 
which was unknown to the student who 


recently approached him with the question: 
“ Professor ——, [ am thinking of taking 
logic next year. What do you think of the 
course 7” 
“Horse sense made asinine, 
the professor, tersely. 


” 


responded 





Making Sherry in Spain 


THE vintage of sherry wine occurs _be- 
tween the 15th of September and the last 
of October. After the grapes are gathered 
they are left in the sun for a few days, being 
covered at night to protect them from the 
dew, then all the decayed and unripe grapes 
are picked from the bunches, after which the 
good ones are put into a huge wooden 
trough. Then comes the mashing of them. 
A gang of men, bare- egged and wearing 
heavy shoes with projecting iron nails, tramp 
out the grapes, and the liquid runs into a 
vat connected with the trough. The residue 
of stems and skins is gathered and put into 
another trough, and, after water is added, 
crushed with a wooden press. The liquid 
obtained from this second process is called 

“must,” from which is made a cheaper 
grade of wine. When the butts and barrels 
are filled they are put into the fermenting 
cellars, each barrel having a tin funnel in- 
serted in the bung-hole to permit circulation 
of air. These barrels must have a vacuum 
of at least four gallons to allow the wine to 
ferment without overflowing. After the fer- 
menting period, which is about two months, 
the clear liquid is transferred to other bar- 
rels in the most careful way in order not to 
disturb the sediment at the bottom. The 
barrel for the ultimaté reception of the wine 
must be of carefully selected white oak, per- 
fectly clean, and smoked with sulphur to 
prevent dampness. The barrels are then 


stored and classified by experts, and a name 
given to the wine in the different butts. 
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ammer will break it. 
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supreme and acknowledged. No matter what make 





Be Sure the Name “Pope” is on Your Automobile 
Pope Motor Car Co., desk m, Toledo, 0. 
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Automobile Manufacturers. 




















Washington, D. (,, 519 14th St., N. W. 


















COCKTAILS 


are the only kind you can 
depend on. They’re ex- 
quisitely flavored, smooth, 
subtle, and aged to please 
the most critical taste. 
Seven kinds— Manhattan, 
Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom’ Gin, York. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Propristore 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDO: 

















UMMER HOME S| 


in Green Hills of Vermont and Lake Champlain 


Terms $4 to $10 per week. 


New trains between Boston, New York, Springfield and Vermont 
points. 


As good as any on the continent. 

150 page illustrated brochure mailed free on receipt of 6c. in stamps 
ee Address A. W. ECOCLESTONE, 8. 
Veruans Ry., 885 Broadway, New York. 


Pp. A., Central 


for 





New Conceptions in Science 
; By CARL SNYDER 


Lord Kelvin’s Commendation — Eng- 
land’s foremost scientist, Lord Kelvin, 
*wrote as follows concerning New Con- 
ceplions in Science: “It is full of valu- 
able matter, treated in a very interesting 
manner. I am glad to have the book, 
and I see that I shall find it, not only 
interesting, but useful in many respects.” 
The London Academy says: ‘‘We have 
rarely read a scientific book we could more 
heartily commend.” 

Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





No pay till cured. Wr 
DR, J. L. STE PHE NS CO., 


OPIUM Dept. 57. 


and Liquor Habit cured i in Jo to! 20 days. 


Lebanon, Vhio. 





solutely FREE of 
pense or risk. 


e AID FOR THE 


DEAF 


N. TIEMANN 











ABBOTT S'S 


Make the best eocktail. A delightful 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
oversee. Aw ae pte yee 

eeten water after 


meals, a: ord relief and aids digestion. 





Important to see that it is Abbott's. 





SENT ON TRIAL, ab- 


Address 
& ©CO., 107 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 














































































































Vrs. Hastings Arnold and her Dalmatians, Winners in the Mrs. James L. Kernochan and her ,Prize-winning Trish 
Terriers, Winners of the Nirvana Cup 


Novice Class 


THE OPEN-AIR DOG SHOW AT MINEOLA 


Four hundred dogs were benched before a notable attendance at the opening day of the Ladies’ Kennel Association show at 
the Mineola Fair As a result of keen competition for the special prizes for members, Mrs. J. L. 
Kernochan won the Nirvana Cup with her team of Irish terriers; and Miss Alger the cup for the best four of any breed, with 
The Ballyhoo Bey challenge cup for the best American-bred dog was won by Mrs, R. F. Mayhew’s wire- 


Grounds, on May 2 


her French poodles. 
haired fow terrier, “ Fox Hills the Roman” 
Photographs by the Pictorial News Co. 
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By the Light of the Soul 


(Continued from page 805.) 


Mrs. White. “ Poor man! trying to cook 
eggs!” said she of Maria’s father, after he 
had gone. She was one of the women who 
always treat men with a sort of loving pity, 
as if they were children. 

Maria’s aunt arrived on the train ex- 
pected, and she entered the house preceded 
by the cabman bearing her little trunk 
which she had had since she was a young 
girl. It was the only trunk which she had 
ever owned. Both physicians and the nurse 
were with Mrs. Edgham when her sister ar- 
rived. : 

Harry Edgham had been walking rest- 
lessly up and down the. parlor. He had 
not thought of going to the station to meet 
Aunt Maria, but when the cab stopped be- 
fore the house he hurried out at once. Aunt 
Maria was dressed wholly in black—a black 
mohair, a little black silk cape, and a black 
bonnet from which nodded a jetted tuft. 

“ How is she?” Maria heard her say in a 
hushed voice to her father. 

Maria stood in.the door. Maria heard 
her father say something in a hushed tone 
about an operation. Aunt Maria came up 
the steps with her travelling-bag. Harry 
forgot to take it. She greeted Mrs. White, 
whom she had met-on former visits, and 
kissed Maria. Maria had been named for 
her, and been given a silver cup with her 
name inscribed thereon, which stood on the 
sideboard, but she had never been conscious 
of any distinct affection for her. There 
was a queer musty odor, almost a fragrance, 
about Aunt Maria’s black clothes. 

Aunt Maria drew Mrs. White and Maria’s 

_ father aside, and Maria was conscious that 
they did not want her to hear, but she did 
overhear, 

“One chance in ten, a fighting chance, 
and keep it from Maria, her mother 
had said so.” Maria knew perfectly well 
that that horrible and mysterious thing, an 
operation, which means a duel with Death 
himself, was even at that moment going 
on in her mother’s room. She slipped away 
and went up-stairs to her own chamber and 
softly closed the door. Then she forgot her 
lack of faith and her rebellion, and she 
realized that her only hope of life was 
from that which is outside life. She knelt 
down beside her bed and began to pray over 
and over: 

“©O God! don’t let my mother die, and 
I will always be a good girl. O God! 
don’t let my mother die, and I will al- 
ways be a good girl.” Then, without any 
warning, the door opened, and her father 
stood there, and behind him was her aunt 
Maria, weeping bitterly, and Mrs. White, 
also weeping. 


“Maria!” gasped out Harry’ Edg- | 


ham. 

Then, as Maria rose and went to him, he 
seized upon her as if she were his one straw 
of salvation and began to sob himself, and 
Maria knew that her mother had died. 

To be Continued. 





Henrik Ibsen 
(Continued from page 816.) 


hope. The ship is the modern European 
world, and the rumor is to the effect that a 
corpse is on board. 

Now, our modern society is freighted 
with a burden of dead conventions and 
institutions, of which it must rid_ itself 
before it can hope to pursue its course in 
the old joyous spirit. This metaphor, as 
well as the other one of the physician, may 
be taken to indicate Ibsen’s attitude toward 
modern life. In one of his more radical 
poetical outbursts he declares that the del- 
uge was the only satisfactory revolution 
that ever took place, suggesting that in 
some future repetition it might be just as 
well to do the thing even more thoroughly, 
and then he offers to be the one to place a 
torpedo under the ark itself! 

The charge of parochialism does not seem 
to need much consideration. Literature has 
got far beyond the superstition that only 
kings and other exalted personages are the 
proper heroes of tragedy, and that the se- 

(Continued on page 825.) 
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Free 
Book 
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Household 
Health 
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4 The first step toward a proper understanding of the sanitation 
of the home is to get the book on “ Household Health.” It is sent 
free on application. It explains the perfect principle of the wonderful 
SY-CLO Closet and shows why it is the safe closet. It tells how to 
detect the unsanitary closet—how to protect the health of the home. 

The SY-CLO Closet has a double cleansing action. A copious 
flush of water fram above starts an irresistible syphonic action from 
below. The downward rush of the water through the pipes creates 
a vacuum—a powerful pump-like pull which instantly empties the 
bowl of all its contents instead of merely diluting as,does the ordi- 
nary closet. . § 

Being formed of a single piece of solid white china, the SY-CLO 
Closet is without crack, joint or seam for the lodgement of impurity. 
Nothing can adhere or be absorbed. 








By an unusually deep water seal between the closet bowl and 
the sewer connection making the escape of sewer gas into the home 
impossible, the SY-CLO Closet gives adequate health protection 
against the dangers from without. 

SY-CLO Closets are heavily constructed and have unusual 
strength. With ordinary care, they will outlast the building,—a 
perpetual safeguard of health. 

4 SY-CLO stamped ona closet, no matter what other mark is 
on it, signifies that it is ‘constructed of the best material, with the 
i aid of the best engineering skill, under the direction of the Potteries 

Selling Co., and that eighteen of the leading potteries of the United 

States have agreed td mantain its standard of excellence. 
! If your home contains a closet of imperfect construction, im- 
proper material, or one subject to rust, corrosion, or under surface 
discoloration such as porcelain enameled iron, you may be unknow- 
ingly exposed to a dangerous source of disease. If you have such a 
closet, self defence demands that you replace it with the closet bear- 
ing the trade mark name of SY-CLO, the seal of safety, the safe- 
guard of health. 

A book on “ Household Health” mailed free if you mention the 
name of your plumber. 

Lavatories of every size and design made of the same material as 
SY-CLO Closets. 

POTTERIES SELLING CO., Trenton, N. J. 
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Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 












Bills of exchange bought and 


sold. Cable ‘Transfers to Eu- EUROPEAN FIRE-PROOF 
rope and South Africa, Com- 

mercial and Travellers’ Letters H Oo t el B e€ ] ve d ere 

of Credit. Collections made. JOHN H. LANGTON, Manager 


International Cheques. Cer- 
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The Lens of the Camera 


is the most important feature. This year Kodaks, Premos, Hawk- 
eyes, Centuries and other cameras can be had fitted with the 
Tessar Lens, a lens that will make all kinds of pictures under 
all kinds of conditions. This lens requires only about half the 
light required by lenses usually furnished on cameras. It is there- 
fore possible to use it for home portraiture, photographing the 
babies, as well as the most rapid outdoor pictures, with equally 
good results. No other lens has so wide a range of usefulness 
and is at the same time so compact and perfect optically. 
Specify TEssarR when ordering your camera. 
Send for Booklet ‘Aids to Artistic Aims.” 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


BOSTON WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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LANGUAGE 


Brooktine, Mass., May 29, 1906. 


A UNIVERSAL 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—In a recent number of HARPER'S WEEKLY there is a short 
editorial on the subject of an international language. The writer 
of this speaks, first, in favor of French, then turns to English, and, 
finally, seems to abandon the last, because of German opposition. 
In other words, he conclusively shows that no modern language 
can play the réle of an international tongue. International jeal- 
ousy, and a jealousy well founded, will prevent this. 

What, then, are we going to do? Adopt Latin, say some. But 
Latin has been tried for a good many years, and was finally dropped 
because it was no longer adequate for the purpese proposed. Be- 
sides, it is altogether too difficult. i 

We are compelled, then, by circumstances to take up a neutral, 
easily learned, artificial language. Such a language is already in 
existence, and numbers its adherents by the thousands. It has the 
support of such men as Berthelot, Bronardel, Poincaré (all of 
the French Institute) ; of Ostwald, of Leipsic; of Foerster, of Ber- 
lin; of Schuchardt, of Vienna; of Ramsay, of the Royal Society, 
London; and of hundreds of other learned men in the scientific 
world. Over twenty monthly reviews are printed in this language, 
including a strictly scientific magazine, a medical review, and an 
illustrated monthly. Two hundred organized societies in all parts 
of the world (England, France, Germany, Russia, Japan) are 
actively engaged in promoting the study of it. It has been con- 
clusively proved by thousands of letters, by the congress held at 
Boulogne last summer, by the translation of Hamlet, Homer, Vir- 
gil, Heine, and Pushkin, that this language is adequate for all the 
needs of an international tongue. Finally, it can be learned at home 
by a person with merely a common-schcol education in three 
months. That is to say, such a person studying diligently one hour 
a day for three months will at the end of that time have a good 
reading and writing knowledge of the language. Persons with a 
broader education have gained a good command of the language in 
much less time; some have accomplished this in two or three weeks. 

How is this possible? Simply for the reason that the new lan- 
guage is not really an artificial language, properly speaking, but a 
development of the European tongues as a whole. Apart from tech- 
nical words, the roots of the language have been reduced to about 
two thousand. Moreover, these roots have been chosen because of 
their availability from the point of view of already acquired inter- 
nationality. Furthermore, these roots have not been distorted, 
but have been kept very close to their ordinary forms; so that 
an ordinary American can recognize one-half to two-thirds of them 
at a glance. Finally, the grammar has been so simplified that one 
can learn it in an hour. The spelling, of course, is phonetic. 

Is it not worth the time for all intelligent men to make use, as 
soon as they can, of this really wonderful Esperanto language,— 
for such is its name? Count Leo Tolstoy declares that every intel- 
ligent person should spend the little time necessary to get a fair 
knowledge of it. Dr. Clark, of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
in the last number of the Christian Endeavor World, urges all 
young persons especially to take it up. Already there are estab- 
lished local Esperanto societies at Harvard University, in Phila- 
delphia, in New York city. and in Boston; and other clubs are 
forming in other cities and colleges. 

Let me close by giving you a description in Esperanto of the 
qualities of the language: “ Simpla. fleksebla, belsona, vere in- 
ternacia en siaj elementoj, la lingvo Esperanto prezentas al la 
mondo civilizita la sole veran soloon de lingvo internacia” (j is 
the English y). 

I should be glad to answer all inquiries. 

Yours respectfully, J. F. TWwomBty, 
Secretary American Esperanto Asso., Boulevard Station, Boston. 
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HARSH WORDS ABOUT OUR DIPLOMATIC ACTIVITIES 
Bitiincs, Montana, May 30, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weeklu: 

Srr—When the diplomatic mouse-trap snapped and caught San 
Domingo, the big-stickers rejoiced. It was quietly acknowledged 
that the grabbing Jacob, whose plan to get possession of the San 
Domingo custom-houses was thus frustrated, had the support of 
the hairy German Esau. Control of customs receipts would neces- 
sitate introductory sovereignty by military occupation of the 
island. Tinkering with a Spanish-American administrative entity 
is the essence of unfriendliness, according to the Monroe Doctrine. 
The shortest way to put a stop to an ugly-looking movement was 
to get into position first. Instead of summoning the treaty- 
making power in-special session, the White House at Washington 
and the white house of San Domingo negotiated a pact. Neither 
side in the bargain had as much authority as they attempted to 
use. They did not go about the business of collecting proxies 
enough before signing an agreement. The United States Senate 
wants full particulars of the receivership appointed by the Chief 
Executive of the United States over San Domingo. While waiting 
for the constitutional wheels to turn and bring Congress into 
session, the head of San Domingo has become a refugee. Disin- 
heriting Morales was a move which the other men in the San 
Domingo administration did not suck out of their thumbs. It 
was suggested by the diplomatic giant with an axe to grind. 

Lightning colony-grabbing was the expedient it was intended 
to suggest to the men at the helm at Washington. 
majority of American citizens are not in favor of a policy which 
looks after it leaps. Benevolent assimilation of the Philippines 
is an example of a one-man settlement of a problem which should 
have been tested by government which derives its just powers 
from the consent of the governed. Every year emphasizes the 
misfit character of the settlement adopted. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The large | 





Monroe promulgated a doctrine which, in 1823, proposed non- 
interference with South America on the part of Europe and the 
United States. To-day the greater Monroeism desires to keep out 
Europe so that the United States may get into South America. 
One striking gain of the wild-goose chase after sovereignty in the 
Orient has been the new interpretation of the Constitution, which 
grants the right to grab colonies anywhere. That right was used 
in the case of Panama. If Germany can aggravate the administra- 
tion sufficiently to grab San Domingo, the desired joint in the 
armor will be located. What is sauce for the goose will be sauce 
for the gander. ‘The Monroe Doctrine is not the jus gentium. 
Smooth and cold-blooded diplomacy might eventually bring about 
a recognition of the Jap-Chink doctrine as applied to Asia; and 
for the reason that this live piece of statesmanship sprang full 
orbed from the head of the American Minerva the parent would 
come to be regarded as legitimate for its child’s sake. Japan ex- 
tends the olive branch. 

A Continental suzerain ought to mind its own business; so long 
as trouble-hunters need to go ten thousand miles away from home 
to find colonies their success will be at least problematic. Recog- 
nition of the Jap-Chink doctrine means that the future of the 
Philippines depends upon Japan. United States activity in the 
Orient seems to arouse hostility in all directions. One kind of a 
square deal is offered Japan. Another kind is offered to China. 
The third is what the Filipino gets. Should the yellow races 
unite in a reminder to the United States that the need of massa- 
cre insurrectos evidences the instability of government in the 
Philippines—to a similar extent as like conditions once did in - 
Cuba—something would happen, perhaps. 


I.am, sir, JAMES E. FREE. 


STATE EDUCATION THE BASIS FOR STATE SOCIALISM 
SyKEsvVILLE, Mp., May 28, 1906. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—Some of the leading citizens of Baltimore, male and 
female, gathered together in the Donovan Room, McCoy Hall, 
Johns Hopkins University, to discuss child labor, compulsory edu- 
cation, and socialism. The leading figure was Dr. Jacob Hollander, . 
of the university. In part, he thus expressed himself on socialism: 

“Socialism we have ceased to consider the great bogy it was 
at first regarded, and we recognize it as a deliberate effort of well- 
intentioned workers in the cause of humanity. It has exerted a 
tremendous influence, which has been felt by our economic system.” 

Some years ago Professor Richard T. Ely, of the university, 
delivered himself along the above line, and left it for pastures 
new in the West, where he has ever since been a preacher of so- 
cialism, to the delight of the “ comrades ” throughout the country. 
Thus it is that even from the bosom of a university founded by a 
Quaker the apostles of State socialism arise and go forth. 

Jack London is the president of a society that is seeking to 
introduce socialism into all the normal schools, technical schools, 
and colleges and universities of the country. He addressed the 
students of the University of Chicago recently, and twenty at once 
enrolled themselves as students cf socialism. 

Just before that, Mr. London had addressed a typical Boston 
audience, and in plain words stated that the country was on the 
eve of a bloody socialist revolution, whose end would witness the 
present capitalists working side by side with the peasant. 

It is very likely that the twenty students Mr. London enrolled 
in his cause will at once proceed to leaven the university, adding 
1o the work of many of the professors in that institution, who are 
already heart and soul in the cause. Is Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
aware that the idol on which he has lavished such fabulous sums 
is tottering to his ruin? 

As coworkers with him in what Mr. London is pleased to call 
“The Intercollegiate Socialist Society,” he has Upton Sinclair, J. 
G. Phelps Stokes, and M. R. Holbrook. The socialists have long 
since recognized the public schools as feeders of socialists in that 
they inspire the child to demand food, clothing, shelter, and lux- 
uries at the same kindly hand of the State that handed out the 
education. 

With the child thus attended to from the day nursery and the 
kindergarten until its passage through the high school, nothing 
remains to thoroughly usher it into the manhood of socialism but 
the study of its propaganda in all the remaining institutions of 
learning. 

Some thirty years ago, before the word socialism was known 
to any save a few, I proclaimed that the continuance of our public- 
school system would bring it. Year by year since then it has 
steadily grown. The State gave the people what was considered 
the greatest gift of man to man—education—and now it is asked, 
as a very small additional favor, to give the minor needs of life 
and happiness also. 

From the same cause exactly that socialism has grown in this 
country, it has also grown in France, Germany, England, and the 
smaller European states. With its growth various “ problems ” 
have developed which are really of its making, but which, it is 
claimed, it will remove or cure. With over 16,000,000 children in 
this country constantly under the tutelage of a socialistic system 
of education we can hope for nothing but an increase of the prob- 
lems it has already brought. 

We cannot escape from the words of Pope: 


?Tis education forms the common mind. 


If we have been brought face to face with socialism through a 
mistaken policy of State education, we must deny ourselves the 
further application of it, and restore the child to the parents and 
the home, or to such exterior assistance only as the parental] coffer 
can provide. I am, sir, 

FraNcis B. LIVESEY. 
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(Continued from page 823.) 

rious issues of life concern only a few 
chosen mortals. . It is a very cheap sneer 
that dismisses the plays of Ibsen as unde- 
serving of attention because they chronicle 
the doings of middle-class Norwegian fami- 
lies. It is precisely the doings of such 
bourgeois that claim our. interest in nine- 
tenths of the effective plays and novels and 
poems of the present day. Mr. Chesterton, 
in his recent book upon Robert Browning, 
says very justly that Browning’s “ astonish- 
ing realism in love-poetry ” offers the best 
possible evidence of his profound passion. 
“Tt awakens in every man the memories of 
that immortal instant when common and 
dead things had a meaning beyond the power 
of any millionaire to compute. He expresses 
the celestial time when a man does not 
think about heaven, but about a parasol.” 
What is here said of a single emotion is 
equally true of others, and is a quite suffi- 
cient defence of Ibsen’s choice of characters 
and themes. 

Finally, to meet the charge of pessimism, 
Ibsen shall present his own disclaimer. The 
words were spoken by him at a banquet late 
in life, when three-quarters of his work lay 
behind him and he knew whereof he gave 
utterance: “I have upon various pretexts 
been called a pessimist, and I am one, in so 
far as I do not believe in the eternity of 
human ideals. But I am also an optimist, 
in so far as I believe fully and confidently 
in the capacity of ideals for growth and de- 
velopment. To speak more exactly, I believe 
that the ideals of our time, in the very act 
of passing away, tend toward the realization 
of what, in my ‘ Emperor and Galilean,’ I 
have called ‘the third kingdom.” No 
fairer faith in the future than this has ever 
been held by prophet or poet. 





A Vital Point 


Cotoner “ Pete” Hepburn tells of a law- 
yer prominent in Iowa who was much given 
to spinning metaphysical distinctions in his 
arguments before a jury. On one occasion, 
says Mr. Hepburn, the learned lawyer ap- 
pearing as counsel for plaintiff offered such 
an abstruse explanation of the difficulty 
giving rise to the suit under trial that’ the 
jury were soon hopelessly befuddled. 

At this juncture, counsel for the defend- 
ant took a hand, telling a story to the 
jurors that resulted in the discomfiture of 
his opponent. 

“The learned counsel for the plaintiff,’ 
began the opposing lawyer, “who is so suc- 
cessful, as a rule, in getting away with his 
fine-spun distinctions, reminds me of an- 
other eminent lawyer of this State who was 
once retained in the defence of a man who 
shot a neighbor’s dog. The proof was clear 
that defendant had said he would shoot the 
dog: that he brought out his gun in broad 
daylight and loaded it; that he’ took delib- 
erate aim at the dog, and that at the crack 
of the rifle the dog fell dead, with. a bullet- 
hole through him. 


“But the eminent lawyer contended that — 


this was an instance of merely circumstan- 
tial evidence, and that in such cases it was 
a settled principle that if a single link were 
wanting in the chain the whole evidence was 
worthless. Although there was proof of 
the threat, the loading of the gun, the firing, 
and the death of the dog, ‘ yet,’ concluded 
the eminent lawyer, ‘ what witness has tes- 
tified that he saw the bullet hit the dog?’ ” 

The jury were so impressed by this tale, 
concludes Mr. Hepburn, that they soon re- 
turned 2 verdict against the “ fine-spun ” 
lawyer. 





Confided to the Press 


_ Tuts notice appeared exactly as follows 
in an English newspaper published in a 
town not far from London: 

“Will the girl who helped a lady with a 
leg down a coal hole on Sunday afternoon 
between three and four o’clock please call 








at No. ; Street.” 
The mere American reader, unused to 


English ways, will wonder what the “lady ” 
wanted down the coal-hole, and where her 
other leg was; or did the latter belong to 
the other “ party”? The notice is ambigu- 
ous. 
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LLOWSTONE | 

Of all the world’s wonder-spots there is none so enchanting, 1 

so vast and varied, as Yellowstone National Park. Its steaming ; 
geysers, its grotesque mountains and yawning chasms attract i 
thousands of visitors each year. ‘To be sure of the most satisfac- , 
tory train service in going to the Park, take i 
i 


1oneer Lamuted 


on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


In this famous train the highest standard of comfort, convenience 
and luxury is reached.. It is brilliantly lighted with electricity— 
is the most perfectly-appointed train ever put inservice. Leaves 
Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 6.30 P. M. daily. 

The Overland Limited at 8 P. M. makes the trip via Omaha, and 
an ideal arrangement is to go one way and return the other. 

Round trip rate, after June 1, from Chicago to and through Yellowstone 
Park, $65; with accommodations at the Park hotels for five and a half days, 
$85. To Seattle, Tacoma or Portland, round trip from Chicago, $75. Stop- 
overs permitted for a trip through Yellowstone Park. Cost of side trip 
through the Park with hotel accommodations for five and a half days, $49.50. 
Descriptive literature mailed free. 

W. S. HOWELL, 


F. A. MILLER, 
General Eastern Agent, 
-=-sa 381 Broadway, New Yori. gi 
= 
































The Rise and Progress of the 
Standard Oil Company 


By GILBERT HOLLAND MONTAGUE 


This is a scholarly and accurate study of the Standard Oil Company, from its beginning in 1865 till its con- 
trol in 1878 of ninety-five per cent. of the entire oil business of the United States, and thence down to the 
present time. ‘The story of this gigantic trust reads like a tale of magic, and is of profound interest even to 


the casual reader. 
, Cloth, $1.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co.’s 


SERVICE NOT AFFECTED BY THE 
SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER 


Good hotels near by, or patrons 
may stop aboard our steamers while 
in port and visit the greatest 
ruins the world has ever produced. 


STEAMERS SAILING ON REGULAR SCHEDULE 
From San Francisco to Hawaii, Japan, China, and the Philippines 











Full information from any of our agents at 


Chicago, 120 Jackson Boulevard; St. Louis, 903 Olive Street; Boston, 170 Washington Street; Washington, 
511 Pennsylvania Avenue; New York, 1 Broadway, 349 Broadway: Baltimore, Baltimore and Ilanover Streets; 
Philadelphia, 632 Chestnut Street: Syracuse, 212 West Washington Street; Hamburg (Germany), Amerika 
Haus, Ferdinandstrasse; London (England), 49 Leadenhall Street. 


R, P, Schwerin, Vice-President and General Manager, 


San Francisco. 
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= = = Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
AT THE DESERT HOTEL. WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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mutant seh me _|THE FLOWER 
OF FRANCE 


By Justin Huntly McCarthy 


This is the story of Joan of Arc, charm- 
grouettings, . oe See 
BD Sole Agents"? ingly retold in Mr. McCarthy’s inimitable 
Gi ‘ . 
ieee =| style. The Maid of~France is repre- 
sented as a lovable and engaging heroine 
—not the mailed warrior and _half-mad 
fanatic, but the simple, steadfast peasant- 
girl—who leads the armies of France 
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quite as much by the power of her inno- 
. , i ip Ae ¥ cence and faith as by her strange guiding 
The One seasoning that inva- VGA -_ Mal | voices 
i i iI “ : W I . : 
ti "Kab. S the svi oo ellis. 72 While the romance follows history in 
ati - A ab ee AN the main, the author has given it here 
oe ey een ee and there imaginative touches that en- 





a * MADE BY THE ORIGINAL BRAND WHO WAS FOR MANY , eer ed dj vote 
Lea & Perrins YEARS CHEF TO THAT ROYAL EPICURE, vance the beauty and interest of the ro- 
DELICIOUS WITH FISH. SOUPS. CAME ETC. AND mance. A stage version of the book will 

‘ . eects be produced by Sothern and Marlowe 


Sauce PARTICULARLY APPRECIATED ON WELSH RAREBITS, ak Jie 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE BROILED LOBSTER AND ENGLISH MUTTON CHOPS. ciple ies Price $1.50 


meee | |A\TROVAL RELISH | |HARPER & BROTHERS 


IN SUN OR. SHADE couse iicin site 


These poems, as the title suggests, are a collection of lyrics written in various moods, with other verses that may have an enduring interest 
for the lover-of poetry. The author's work has come to occupy a foremost place in the best current magazines, and has revealed a true poetic 
spirit coupled with unusual melody of line and a rare felicity of diction. The verses are opalescent with many beauties, while the lyric note 
throughout is essentially that of the present day. 


Gilt Top, Deckel Edges. Price; $1.50 net 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 


@ “The New York Central Lines Lead the World,”"—Leslic’s Weekly. 
































